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UBMARINES have now gone into Committee 
S at St. James’s Palace; while “ global tonnage 
and categories’’ have come out of the hands 

of the experts. The former question we discuss in 
a leading article in this issue. Of the latter we cannot 
say much till we know what the Conference is going 
to make of the experts’ report. This report leaves 
certain points unsettled, notably the fixing of maximum 
and minimum tonnage for types of ships, and the 
method of transfer from one category to another. 
It does, however, contain a “table of categories ”— 
with blank spaces for numbers and tonnage which it 
will be the task of the Conference to fill in. There will 
be ample room, we fear, for controversy over this. 
The Japanese, no doubt, will press for their 70 per cent. 
ratio, but it is hoped that in the end they may come 
to terms with America on the basis of a 66 per cent. 
tatio in heavy cruisers. Greater anxiety is felt about 
France who, it seems, is going to demand an enormous 
increase in her navy. Her present “ global tonnage ” 
is just over 400,000 or, including ships building or 
authorised, 552,000. But she puts her “need” at 
724,000 tons! In this total submarines amount to 


125,000 tons—as against 34,900 now afloat and another 
36,000 building. 








* * * 


If that programme were the last word of M. Tardieu 
and his colleagues, it would be exceedingly disagreeable, 
alike for us and the Americans who want the submarine 
abolished, and for Italy, who does not appear to mind 


Financial Investment and Insurance Supplement. 


very much whether it is abolished or not, but insists 
on parity with France. We can only hope that there 
will be no such intransigence. In the meantime, 
Signor Grandi’s declaration at the Conference on 
Tuesday has roused a flutter of interest. He suggested 
that a bargain might be struck, under which both 
capital ships and submarines would be done away 
with. This, we are told, is a serious proposal which 
the Italian delegates are prepared to press vigorously. 
For our own part, we think that, if it were carried, it 
would be an excellent stroke of business for the Powers 
in general as well as for Italy in particular. But in 
all the cireumstances—with the fetish-worship of battle- 
ships on the one side and of submarines on the other— 
the proposal seems likely to meet the same fate as 
the grand project of universal disarmament that 
M. Litvinoff dangled before the world at Geneva. 
** ** * 

Englishmen of all creeds and of no creed will sym- 
pathise with the protests of the Church Convocations 
against the religious persecution in Russia. We had 
hoped that the charges levelled at the Bolsheviks in 
this matter were exaggerated, as they have been in so 
many others. Perhaps they are; yet there is enough 
solid evidence of an organised campaign of suppression, 
barbarity and vandalism to shock anyone with even 
the most elementary conceptions of liberty. But we 
fear that Communist fanaticism—which is itself a 
sort of religious mania—is not likely to be abated by 
Christian prayers. And except for prayer, as several of 
the Anglican Bishops have pointed out, there seems 
no means of effective help to the victims of the 
fury. Political action certainly cannot be taken against 
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the Soviets. To break off our newly-established relations 
with Russia would do grave damage to ourselves 
without benefiting those whom it is desired to protect— 
indeed, it would quite obviously worsen their lot. Nor 
do we fancy that there is much chance of the suggested 
** interdenominational commission of inquiry ” getting 
to Russia, and if it did it is difficult to see what good 
it could effect. 
* * * 

During the past week many of the Parliaments of 
Europe have been engaged in-ratifying or in preparing 
to ratify the Hague Agreements. In spite of a certain 
amount of strident criticism—in no country have the 
limits of rapacity or the expectations of concessions 
been satisfied—there has been little serious opposition. 
Czechoslovaks may complain that Dr. Benes has 
obtained too little. In Budapest Count Bethlen is 
accused of having conceded too much. On the whole, 
however, the attitude of the Parliaments concerned 
has been one of relief and _ self-congratulation, and 
Central Europe especially can be satisfied with the 
removal of the long-standing disputes between Hungary 
and her neighbours. The restoration of friendly relations 
and of economic co-operation between the Succession 
States should now make real progress, and Austria, 
in particular, should reap many benefits from an 
agreement which relieves her of practically all her war 
burdens. Even in Germany, where ratification is at 
present under discussion, there is no question of the 
Bill being rejected by the Reichstag. Opposition there 
has been in plenty, and certainly the Young Plan has 
few friends in a country which is living under the 
shadow of increasing unemployment and _ intensified 
Communist agitation. Doubtless, too, Dr. Hoetsch’s 
statement that “‘if the plan is accepted, the first task 
of German foreign policy must be to work for its 
revision ” represents more or less accurately the view 
of the average German citizen. Nevertheless, although 
the feasibility of the plan has yet to be proved, even 
Germans feel that, having accepted it, they must ratify, 
if only on the ground that even a harsh settlement is 
better than no settlement at all. 

x x x 

The differences between the Labour Party and the 
Liberals over the Coal Mines Bill have now practically 
been reduced to the single point of the quota system. 
The Liberals, apparently, are still opposed to quotas, 
or to any form of sanctioned restriction of output, but 
are prepared to agree to minimum prices fixed by 
district boards on which miners and consumers, as well 
as colliery-owners, are represented. It is not clear 
whether these district prices are to be subject to national 
co-ordination; and it is obvious that a system of 
minimum prices implies some form of restriction of 
output. The question then is whether this restriction 
is to be achieved by the assigning of quotas to the 
various collieries, or by competition of collieries to sell 
as much as they can, by offering inducements other 
than those of price. The Liberal objections to the 
quota system are that it will tend to raise costs of 
production and that it will give a fictitious value to 
collieries that ought to be closed down. There is force 
in this view; but it is very difficult to envisage the 
working of any minimum price system without some 
form of organised restriction. In any case, the Liberals 
want the fixing of minimum prices to be limited to a 
short period of years, long enough only to give time 
for the policy of compulsory amalgamation to become 
effective. If this time-limit is conceded, surely the 
quota system can do little harm, while it may be the 
only practicable way of working a minimum price. 
We are far more concerned over the question of amal- 


ee, 


gamations; for the formula which has been worked out 
appears to contemplate rather the local grouping of pits 
than the complete district or coalfield amalgamations 
which are really needed. 

* * * 

The agitation which is being conducted against 
Mr. Lansbury in the columns of the Times seems to ys 
a mistaken, and rather a mean, affair. He is accused 
of trying to destroy the amenities of the London parks 
by cramming them with all the popular horrors of 
Blackpool or Coney Island. If this were true we should 
be the foremost to denounce him. But it is not. Except 
for the “ carillon’? in Hyde Park, which we trust is not 
a permanency, his innovations are both modest and 
good. They do not include the rooting up of plantations 
or the cutting down of trees to make room for cafés 
and jazz-dance palaces. They consist mainly of im- 
provements in the bathing arrangements in the Serpentine 
and some extra facilities for cricket and football and for 
children’s games. Is it not a little curmudgeonly for 
the rich—-who have many places of recreation open to 
them, including, by the way, the Row to ride in—to 
grudge these real boons tothe poor? It sounds very well 
to plead that the park should be a rus in urbe. But the 
country has other important uses besides providing 
a retreat where philosophers or peeresses can meditate 
in silence. Quite a lot of people want to play in the 
country. And we do not see why the inhabitants of 
the back streets in Camden Town or Notting Hill should 
be told that their proper playgrounds are Wembley or 
Hackney Marshes. There is a deal too much of the 
“class spirit ’’ in the outcry, and we hope Mr. Lansbury 
will take no notice of it. 

* * * 

The personnel of the Economic Advisory Council 
announced by the Prime Minister on Wednesday should 
give general satisfaction. In addition to the Ministers 
who will sit ex-officio there are fifteen members, repre- 
senting commerce and industry, Labour and Co-opera- 
tion, and “economic science.” On the “ capitalist ” 
side banking bulks large, but several of the bankers— 
Sir Josiah Stamp and Sir Andrew Duncan, for example— 
are also eminent in other fields. The Trade Unions are 
represented by Mr. Bevin, of the Transport Workers, 
and Mr. W. M. Citrine, the secretary of the General 
Council and one of the acutest brains in the Labour 
movement. Messrs. Cole, Keynes and Tawney make a 
brilliant trio of experts, and are all men of constructive 
minds. So, too, is Sir Daniel Hall in his special province 
of agriculture. The secretary is Mr. T. Jones, with a 
staff of three economists and the former assistant secre- 
tary to the Committee of Civil Research. That this 
Council of all the talents can contribute something of 
real value to the national welfare is hardly to be doubted, 
though there are critics who decry it as a superfluous 
body. It will lie not only with its members, but with 
the Prime Minister under whose directions they will 
work, to disprove that charge. 

ae * He 

The L.C.C. resolutions concerning the school-leaving 
age, to which we referred last week, are already being 
made the basis for active propaganda in other parts ol 
the country. There is undoubtedly a strong demand, 
with which we sympathise, that the entire cost of main- 
tenance allowances should be borne by the national 
exchequer, and that some clear and uniform principle 
should be laid down for the granting or refusal of these 
allowances over the whole country to particular classes 
of applicants. This is a matter on which it is still ope? 
to the Government to change its mind. The other issue 


raised by the London resolutions is the possibility ol 
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getting ready for the change by next year. On this 
point, it was suggested in the House this week that none 
of the larger authorities could possibly make the neces- 
sary preparations in time. Sir Charles Trevelyan was 
unmoved by this plea. Many authorities, he urged, 
were getting on with their preparations; and the fault 
lay with those that were refusing to make a move until 
the Bill had become law. These latter have, however, 
to be reckoned with; nor is their attitude, where they 
are hostile to the change itself, by any means unnatural. 
The moral is that the Bill ought to be passed at once; 
for, if it is left till next winter, there will be great difficulty 
in some places in getting the new machinery to work in 
time. There is the more need for immediate action if 
the House of Lords means to throw the Bill out, as 
Lord Salisbury hinted, or at any rate to hold it up. 
For if it is first postponed to the winter, and then held up, 
it will be impossible to bring it fully into force at the 
date proposed. If the Government really cannot find 
time for the Bill till the winter (of which we are not 
yet convinced) it might even be better to announce 
immediately that the appointed date will be postponed. 
But the best course would be to bring in the Bill without 
delay. 
* * a 

The Co-operative Movement has, for a number of 
years, been trying to get Parliament to agree to a legal 
definition of the word ‘‘ Co-operative,’ and to confine 
its use to bodies complying with this definition. A Bill 
dealing with this matter passed its second reading in 
the House of Commons some time ago, and was referred 
to a Standing Committee, in which it has since been 
undergoing very rough treatment. A number of 
wrecking amendments have been defeated, one at least 
only by the Chairman’s casting vote; but this week 
Conservatives and Liberals combined to carry an amend- 
ment which would have prevented any society classed 
as “ Co-operative’ from expending any of its funds 
on any form of political action. This, of course, would 
have meant the entire disappearance of the Co-operative 
Party which promoted the Bill, and the cessation of 
all help from the societies to Co-operative or Labour 
candidates. Accordingly, the sponsors of the Bill 
have decided to take no further steps to carry it forward. 
There may be two opinions on the question whether 
the Co-operators should have entered politics; indeed, 
it is common knowledge that there are two opinions 
within the movement itself. But this issue has nothing 
to do with the merits of the present Bill; and the 
amendment can only be regarded as a piece of deliberate 
wrecking. Co-operative Societies are societies of certain 
definite types, to which the State has for the past 
eighty years or so given special legal recognition. Yet 
a number of purely profit-making concerns, which do 
not conform at all to the co-operative type, as defined 
in the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, use the 
name “ Co-operative’? as a bait to attract custom. 
Surely it is reasonable for Co-operators to complain 
that bodies which do not accept the restrictions to 
Which they are subject ought not to be allowed to 
borrow their name. And surely this has nothing at all 
to do with the question whether there should, or should 
hot, be a Co-operative Party. 

* x * 


_ The Imperial Economic Committee has issued an 
Interesting memorandum on Empire trade as an 
appendix to its latest report. This memorandum is not 
Meant to support any particular conclusions, but only 
to provide a convenient summary of the available 
official returns. The outstanding facts recorded by it 
are the rapid growth in the external trade of the 
ominions as compared with Great Britain, and the 


increasing tendency to consign goods from Empire 
countries direct to the final purchaser, instead of sending 
them through this country to figure as re-exports. 
This growth of overseas trade in Empire countries of 
course makes them potential purchasers of a larger 
quantity of British goods, but against this has to be set 
a tendency in certain parts of the Empire, notably 
Canada, to draw a large proportion of imports from 
foreign sources—a tendency to some extent unavoidable, 
as these countries buy larger quantities of Empire 
produce. It remains true, however, that all the 
important Empire countries, except Malaya, still dispose 
of more than forty per cent. of their exports within the 
Empire, the exception being due to the large export of 
rubber to the United States. It has, of course, to be 
remembered that the actual figures of exports from the 
Dominions depend very largely on the prices realised 
for certain staple foodstuffs and raw materials, and that 
the present depression in cereal, meat, and textile prices 
is hitting Dominion exporters severely, and likely to 
hit them more severely still, with inevitable repercussions 
on British exports. The comparisons made between the 
total external trade of the British Empire and the other 
great world “ groups,” the U.S.A. and Western Europe, 
are more tendencious than the rest of the memorandum. 
Totals of inter-Imperial trade over our widely scattered 
Empire or of trade between it and the rest of the world 
mean even less than totals of the same sort for a 
hypothetical ‘‘ United States of Europe.” Nor, 
naturally, do cither the United States of America or 
the European countries depend on their external trade 
in anything like the same degree as Great Britain. 
x * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: After hunting high 
and low for six long months, Free State Ministers have 
succeeded in drumming up five volunteers to man the 
Censorship Board. Frankly, they cannot be described 
as an imposing group. Maynooth and Trinity College 
sent professors to represent the Catholic Church and 
the Protestant community, but after these had been 
appointed it was found necessary to fall back on a junior 
librarian and a couple of retired public officials, so that, 
as has been unkindly said, the Board is composed of 
two entities and three nonentities. Nobody expects 
the censors to create much fuss, and the odds are that 
they will be fully occupied for some time to come in 
digging themselves in against attacks from _pictists 
who are more Catholic than the Pope. One of the main 
functions of the Censorship Act is to prevent the circula- 
tion of birth control literature, and technically even 
an allusion to the subject is sufficient to ban a book or 
periodical. So little have these practices affected 
Southern Ireland that a statistical report issued the 
other day shows that the number of children born to 
married couples is still as high as it was in 1841. While 
married women rear almost twice as many children as 
in England, fewer and later marriages keep the birth 
rate down, and the percentage of spinsters in the Free 
State is greater than in any other country. It has long 
been the custom in rural areas that the son who is to 
succeed to the farm does not marry till his father dies, 
and the determination to maintain a higher standard of 
living has done more than anything else to make late 
marriages the rule amongst other sections of the com- 
munity. In recent years, unfortunately, there has 
been an alarming increase in illegitimacy and infanticide. 
Optimists profess to hope that this will prove to be a 
temporary evil due to the backwash of revolution and 
civil war; but while the precautions against artificial 
birth restriction may prove effective, it is doubtful if 
these will suffice to justify to a new age the old boast 
of the island of saints and scholars. 
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PROTECTION, PIRACY AND 
PRESTIGE 


WO clouds have appeared in the pale blue sky 
of the Naval Conference this week. Neither 
of them was unexpected. One, indeed, has 
long been waiting to blow across the Channel; the 
French have made it quite plain that they have no more 
intention of abolishing the submarine than of abolishing 
the Seine. Nor does the other surprise those who have 
followed the main currents of opinion in America, and 
gauged the strength of the demand for “ parity.” 
Prestige is as jealous a god in the United States as is 
Security in Europe. If Prestige wants battleships, 
battleships he will have. And if somebody else has 
built a Rodney with a displacement of 33,500 tons, 
with nine 16-inch guns and a speed of 23 knots, must 
not America build its match? 

These clouds mean difficulties, delays and disagree- 
ments. But we do not think they mean a deluge that 
will wash out the Conference. The fact that they were 
expected discounts the alarm that might otherwise have 
been felt about them, and it will be the business of the 
statesmen to exercise patience, and again patience, to 
aim at immediate practical results, and to trust to time 
for further advances of sanity. This is the line that 
the British delegation, supported by the Americans, has 
taken on the submarine question. Mr. Alexander put 
the case for the abolition of submarines with eloquence 
and force. They are, as he maintains, engines of 
offence rather than of defence. For the purpose of 
coast protection they are comparatively ineffective; for 
long-distance offensive action they have become a very 
potent weapon—and they may become more potent 
still. Not only the Germans, but we ourselves, used 
them effectively in the Great War for actual attack in 
narrow seas and harbours as well as for reconnaissance. 
For this reason, and for other subsidiary reasons of a 
solid kind, Mr. Alexander pleaded for an agreement to 
“scrap the lot.’’ But, of course, as he knew very well, 
there was no chance of getting such an agreement. 
Italy is with him “ in principle,’’ though she appreciates 
the importance of submarines to the less heavily armed 
navies. But France and Japan will not hear of 
abolition. They can make out a bold case for the 
submarine, and though we may be quite unconvinced 
by it, we cannot puff it away. Nor is there any sense 
in attributing a double dose of original sin to its 
defenders. Submarines are very deadly things, and 
may, as Mr. Alexander and Mr. Stimson urged, be put 
to horrible uses in the hands of an “ unscrupulous 
enemy.” But so may other vessels, and so may land 
weapons and so, even more, may aeroplanes. We have 
not yet decided that it is wrong for a “ scrupulous ” 
enemy to starve helpless populations to death by 
blockade, or to blow them to pieces or torture them with 
poison dropped from the air. This is not an argument 
for retaining the submarine; but it is an argument 
against singling out the submarine for the full force of 
our indignation. All the instruments of war are vile, 
each after its own fashion, and must be so, for war itself 
is vile. 

This brings us, however, to an important practical 
point. Mr. Alexander, as we have said, took the right 
line in demanding that, if submarines could not be 





abolished, they should be limited. A limitation of size 
and numbers will be an obvious benefit to this country 
for it will save money. We do not need, of course, to 
build more submarines mercly because other Powers do 
so; but we should be impelled to spend more oy 
destroyers, and we do not want to spend more op 
destroyers or on any other class of warship. We want 
most emphatically to economise. Nor is economy the 
only consideration. The reduction of armaments is 
evidently not a firm guarantee of peace; but it is g 
partial safeguard. The moral and psychological effects 
of lessening the number of dangerous toys in which 
nations take such an insensate pride can hardly fail to 
be considerable. And though it is true that policy 


-makes armaments, it is also true that armaments—and 








especially the possession of powerful and scientifically | 


developed weapons—have some influence on policy. 
Whether and to what extent France will agree to put 
a limit to her submarine building, whether she will 
abandon her experiments in “ under-water Dread- 
noughts ”’ or abate her anxieties and ambitions re- 
garding the Mediterranean, we do not yet know. We 
can only hope that, having won on the main point and 
prevented the extinction of these pleasant pets, she will 
be reasonable about keeping them within bounds. 

But that is not all. In addition to the limiting of size 
and numbers, it is proposed that there should be a 
restriction of the uses to which the submarine may be 
put. About this “ humanisation”’ proposal, as it is 
called, the French seem to be warmer than about the 
other, which is regrettable, for it is, in our opinion, far 
less important. Apart from the question whether it is 
really desirable to try to re-import “ chivalry” into 
modern warfare (and there are weighty arguments 
against it), we have the gravest doubts of the value of 
‘outlawing submarine attacks on maritime trade.” 
Very likely a nation that had pledged itself in this way 
would hesitate to incur the charge of “‘ piracy” by 
torpedoing merchant ships. But how long would the 
hesitation last when that nation was in the thick of a 
big and difficult war, and pictured itself, as of course 
it would, as “‘ fighting for its existence’? At any rate, 
if we are to have such an agreement among the naval 
Powers, let it not be a substitute for the most drastic 
reduction in numbers and size that can be obtained. 
This bird in the hand is worth, and more than worth, 
those five in the bush! The “ protection ”’ value of the 
submarine will remain problematical; the gain from 
reduction will be a real gain, both in money and in the 
lessening of fear and suspicion. 

And what of the battleship? Here we had expected 
—and, indeed, we still expect—something useful to come 
out of the Conference. The belief in the monster capital 
ship has waned rapidly of late, and its champions are 
now hard put to it to find anything like a rational defence 
for its retention. They tell us that if there were nothing 
bigger than the 10,000-ton cruiser, that would become 
the capital ship. Of course it would. But then we 
should set about making a more powerful thing of 


it, as Germany has done with her new Ersat 


Preussen, and that would cost more, they say. To 
that the answer is that even if we did indulge in this 
costly business (and it is not at all clear why we should), 
there would still be a saving, and a big one, on oul 
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present expenditure. The trouble is, however, that the 
United States seems less concerned about saving and 
more obsessed with the prestige complex than the rest 
of us. Not all Americans, it is true, are bitten with 
parity-madness, and there is a strong division of opinion 
over Mr. Stimson’s Rodney proposal. The Baltimore 
Sun does not mince its words. ‘In the three weeks of 
the Naval Conference,” it says, 
with all its jockeyings, one-day sensations, and minor crises, 
the most extraordinary and foolish performance is the American 
claim to the right to build one battleship. It is a surrender 
of the most childish nature to our fetish of parity and an 
ignoble bow to our Chauvinists. And it is entirely lacking in 
commonsense, . . It is impossible to get any such exactitude 
in parity as is sought in the plan to build a new battleship. 
If we now build one, then a few years later the British and 
Japanese will have exactly the same claim that they are out- 
classed. . . . In the second place, nobody outside a lunatic 
asylum believes that there will be an Anglo-American war 
within the next few years. Therefore, since the whole future 
of battleships is in doubt, it is monstrous, extravagant folly 
to rush in with this claim for a new one . . . at the cost of 
$40,000,000 to $50,000,000 for building and an annual cost 
of $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 for maintenance. 
There have been equally frank criticisms by other 
newspapers and by public men, such as Senator Borah, 
who can see no justification whatever for the expenditure 
of money on this useless object. We are assured that 
his view is the view not only of “ progressive opinion,” 
but of the man in the street in America, and we hope 
that Mr. Stimson’s plan will in consequence find its way 
into the St. James’s Palace waste-paper basket. It is 
doubtless a more serious matter for the Americans than 
for us, for however much the British Government and 
the Admiralty may dislike the plan, they surely would 
not contemplate out-Heroding Herod by building a 
super-Rodney. For our own part, we should be happy 
to see Senator Borah’s suggestion adopted and have the 
matter settled by the scrapping of the British Rodney. 
But that, we fear, would be too big a gesture for White- 
hall at this stage. The Government, as the Memorandum 
issued last week declares, are of opinion that “ the 
battleship, in view of its tremendous size and cost, is 
of doubtful utility, and they would wish to see an 
agreement by which the battleship would in due time 
disappear altogether from the fleets of the world.” The 
Admiralty, of course, expresses no opinion about that 
ultimate goal. But for the moment it ‘ would favour 
a reduction in size from 35,000 tons to 25,000 tons, and 
of guns from 16-inch to 12-inch, together with a 
lengthening of the age from twenty to twenty-six 
years.” That is a timid step forward. We do not 
want 25,000-ton battleships, and the Conference ought 
to agree to a far lower figure. Still, it means reduction, 
and we should be able to count on the next few years 
to bring further reduction—and eventually abolition. 
For it is proposed that there shall be another Naval 
Conference in 1935 and that in the interval there shall 
be no replacement of existing ships, but that “ the 
Whole question of capital ships, their number, size and 
gun calibre, shall be the subject of negotiations between 
the Powers which have built them.” Unless the world 
goes madder than it is at present, those negotiations 
must hasten the end of the battleship. Meanwhile we 
shall watch with solicitude the efforts of the saner sort 
of Americans to cut down the burnt-offerings to the 
great god Prestige. 


MR. THOMAS AND HIS 
COLLEAGUES 


| | NEMPLOYMENT is getting worse. Despite a marked 

improvement in the condition of the coal trade, there 

has been a large increase in the total numbers out 
of work; and there is every sign that, apart from seasonal 
variations, the present downward trend is likely to continue. 
Mr. Thomas, in his recent statements, has admitted the 
gravity of the situation, while anxious naturally to put the 
best face upon it; and it is clear that he has quite given up 
the hope of doing anything immediately by way of finding 
work for the main body of the unemployed. In Mr. Thomas’s 
view, as in that of the permanent Civil Servants with whom 
he is chiefly working, there is no short-run remedy or even 
mitigation. The sole case for unemployment lies in the 
revival of industry, and that in turn depends on the recovery 
of markets overseas, and that in its turn on rationalisation. 
Until we have rationalised our industries, and then recovered 
our markets, the unemployed must put up with their plight; 
for, as Mr. Thomas sees it, the provision of work by the State 
can affect only a small proportion of the whole. 

This view does not pass unchallenged either in the ranks 
of the Labour Party or within the Government itself. It 
has been for some time common knowledge that Mr. Thomas 
was not wholly at one with the other Ministers appointed 
to collaborate with him in dealing with unemployment. Mr. 
Lansbury has been almost ostentatiously leaving the matter 
alone, and attending to other things within his department’s 
scope. Sir Oswald Mosley has been noticeably restive, and 
his speeches both in the House of Commons and outside have 
been very different in tone from those of Mr. Thomas. It is 
quite absurd to speak, as some newspapers have spoken, of a 
split in the Government as either actual or impending. But 
the existence of strong differences of opinion no one is likely 
to deny. 

There are, in effect, three schools of thought within the 
Labour Party upon the whole question. Mr. Thomas and 
those who agree with him hold that relief works on any large 
scale would be too expensive and uneconomic, and that 
accordingly the State must in the main confine itself to the 
payment of “ doles” until long-run measures of industrial 
organisation have had time to take effect. This is, broadly 
speaking, the present policy, and it appears to have the 
backing of the Ministry of Labour, and probably of the 
Board of Trade as well. 

Secondly, there is the school of which Mr. Maxton is the 
most extreme and vocal exponent. Mr. Maxton and his 
friends differ from Mr. Thomas in denying that rationalisation 
of industry is likely to cure unemployment, even in the long 
run. Disbelieving in Mr. Thomas’s long-run remedy, they 
insist that the business of the Labour Party is to extend and 
intensify as much as possible the policy of maintenance. 
They want to increase unemployment benefits, to raise the 
school-leaving age with handsome maintenance allowances, 
to introduce family allowances all round, to pension off the 
older workers in industry at a living rate in order to make 
room for the younger unemployed—in short, both to reduce 
unemployment by removing large classes from the category 
of “‘ employables,” and to distribute more purchasing power 
to the workers by means of drastic taxation of the rich, in 
the hope that this may so increase demand as to bring about 
the revival of industry. There is probably no whole-hogging 
advocate of this view in the Government itself; but certain 
Ministers, notably Mr. Lansbury, are known to be in sympathy 
with some parts of it—with the proposal to pension off the 
older workers, for example. 

Thirdly, there remains the school of thought which insists 
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that an integral part of any satisfactory policy must be a 
big emergency scheme for the provision of work. Those 
who hold this view do not necessarily or for the most part 
disagree with or disapprove of Mr.Thomas’s long-run measures 
for the reorganisation of industry. They may, indeed, 
regard them as no less indispensable than immediate schemes 
of work. But they insist that, for some time to come, 
rationalisation is more likely to cause unemployment than to 
prevent it; and they hold it to be both intolerable and 
uneconomic to leave the unemployed in idleness until this 
period is over. Most of them are doubtful, at the least, of 
the economic soundness of the extended “ doles ” advocated 
by Mr. Maxton and his friends. They want to put more 
purchasing power into the workers’ pockets; but they want 
to set the worker producing in return, and they believe that 
this can be done economically on a far larger scale than Mr. 
Thomas is prepared to admit. Sir Oswald Mosley is said to 
be largely identified with this view, while he has also some 
points of affinity with the views of Mr. Maxton and the I.L.P, 

The memorandum which has been before the Cabinet in 
the names of Mr. Lansbury, Sir Oswald Mosley, and Mr. 
Tom Johnston appears to be a mingling of elements from the 
two views just described. It is evidently critical of Mr, 
Thomas; but it criticises him mainly not for what he is 
doing, but for what he has left undone. It does not, like 
Mr. Maxton and Mr. Wheatley, challenge the policy of 
furthering rationalisation in the hope of promoting the 
revival of industry; but it does urge, as we have urged 
repeatedly in these columns, that such a policy can only deal 
with half of the problem. It needs to be supplemented by 
other measures, with the double object of reducing the 
numbers of men and women who are competing for employ- 
ment, and of providing more work for those who remain. 
With the second group, it wants pensions for aged workers 
and maintenance allowances for those who stay at school and 
so remain out of the labour market. With the third group, 
it wants far more active measures for the provision of useful 
work by or with the help of the State. It may thus hope 
to enlist support from both bodies of critics who are at 
present aiming their darts at Mr. Thomas’s and the Cabinet’s 
lack of a comprehensive policy. 

We have not seen the memorandum, and we do not know 
what relative emphasis it puts on the two possible lines of 
action. For our part, we believe that for the present the 
main emphasis ought to be put on the provision of work, 
both because that is far better for the unemployed, and 
because, if the right kinds of work are set on foot, it can be 
made a means not only to immediate help for the unemployed, 
but also to the restoration of national efficiency. There 
are serious dangers and difficulties in the way of any great 
extension of doles and allowances—of any big scheme for 
pensioning off the older workers, for example. Such a plan 
involves either more consumption without more production, 
or a wholesale diversion of purchasing power which is likely 
to be met largely at the expense of savings. We are far from 
believing such a diversion to be impossible, or incompatible 
with the maintenance of national savings, at the right time 
and under the right conditions; but we do not see how a 
minority Government can secure these conditions, at any 
rate in the immediate future. Consequently we hold that, 
if it is indispensable, as surely it is, to increase working-class 
purchasing power by raising the incomes of those who are 
now unemployed, it is also indispensable to get more product- 
ion in return. In other words, we can afford to pay the 
unemployed more only if we set them to work to produce at 
least a part of their keep. 

This is not to say that all increases in allowances should be 
ruled out. In connection with the higher school-leaving age, 
for example, maintenance allowances are clearly necessary, 


and can be generously provided without unbearable cost. 
But any general scheme for removing the older workers from 
industry would be a far more expensive business ; and, if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has only a limited sum of money 
to spend, we would sooner see most of it spent in putting 
men to work than in removing them from the labour 
market. There may be exceptions; for example, there are 
strong arguments for the pensioning of the older miners as a 
special case. But the annual sum that would be needed to 
provide any general pension to all the older workers on a 
sufficient scale to withdraw them wholly from the labour 
market could, we believe, be a good deal better spent in other 
ways. 

This view may, for all we know, be quite consistent with 
that of the Lansbury-Mosley memorandum. But it is 
clearly possible that the growing body of discontent with 
Mr. Thomas’s policy may foster the development of Mr. 
Maxton’s school of thought rather than the demand for an 
enlarged scheme for the provision of work. This would be 
a calamity; it would put Mr. Snowden in a very difficult 
position and jeopardise the Government’s precarious position 
in the House of Commons, and it would be positively worse 
for the unemployed than the provision of work. What 
is clear is that a new policy is needed. Mr. Thomas is 
doing half the job he was appointed to do, and doing it, 
so far as one can judge, reasonably well. But that half is 


‘not enough. From a party point of view, the Government 


dare not face the country with a confession that it is powerless 
to check the growth of unemployment ; and, from the national 
point of view no less, a continuance of the present situation 
is too grave in its effects on morale and on physical well-being 
to be tolerated. So far, Mr. Thomas has doubtless buoyed 
himself up with the hope that the difficulty of his task would 
be mitigated by a natural improvement in trade. He told us 
some months ago that if we would but await February in 
patience, things would almost certainly be better. They are 
not; and the American collapse, while it has improved the 
financial situation, and thus made easier the expansion of 
industry, has in other respects resulted in depressing trade 
rather than stimulating it. We have to make up our minds 
to the fact that external forces will not do our job for us. 
We shall have to work out our own salvation ; and no measures 
for the long-run improvement of industrial efficiency will 
avail to save us if in the meantime we leave the unemployed 
to grow in numbers and to suffer all the deteriorating 
consequences of prolonged inactivity and despair. 

What should be done then is this. Let Mr. Thomas be 
left to get on with rationalisation and other long-run 
measures for industrial revival. But let us have also another 
department, under a Minister of its own, with the sole mission 
of working out a big scheme for employing the unemployed 
at useful work. If that is the outcome of the Lansbury- 
Mosley memorandum, both the Labour Party and_ the 
country will have good cause for congratulation. 


THE RUSSIAN AGRARIAN CRISIS 


LTHOUGH crisis is a word which has been much 
abused in application to Russia, there is a mass 
of evidence to show that the present year will be 

the most difficult that the Bolshevik regime has experienced 
since the earliest days of its existence. The reversal of the 
New Economie Policy and the gigantic experiment, which 
the Bolsheviks are conducting in the agrarian districts of 
Russia, indicate a complete volte face. These changes 
destroy, at any rate temporarily, the hopes of those who 
have believed in the gradual evolution of Bolshevism 
towards a form of government which would allow Russia 
to live at peace with her neighbours and to co-operate with 
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them in the economic regeneration of Europe. That this 
possibility has been rendered more remote by her return 
to a full-blooded Communism can hardly be denied by 
even the most ardent supporter of the Moscow administration. 

The reversal of policy may very easily produce serious 
repercussions among the population of Russia. With the 
introduction of Lenin’s New Economic Policy the Bolsheviks 
had succeeded in establishing a certain equilibrium between 
Communism and “ petit bourgeois” enterprise. Private 
trading, if frowned on from above and subjected to occasional 
persecutions, was at any rate tolerated. Peasant-proprietor- 
ship had been allowed to continue in circumstances which, 
though difficult, did not act as a deterrent to private owner- 
ship. This semblance of stability had a tranquillising effect 
upon those elements of the population which have little 
sympathy with the tenets of Bolshevism, and, through fear 
lest bad might develop into worse, all active opposition 
ceased. 

To-day the situation has undergone a radical change, 
With the introduction of the five-year industrial plan, the 
Nepmen have been swept out of existence, and now a semi- 
military campaign of agrarian “ collectivisation ’’ is being 
launched against the richer peasants and against the whole 
system of peasant-proprietorship. The very nature of this 
experiment must awaken doubts in even the most optimistic 
observer. Already it has encountered a degree of opposition 
which in view of the overwhelming physical force on the 
side of the Government is remarkably active, and to-day 
the spectre of civil war stalks once more over the Russian 
countryside. 

What will be the outcome of this tremendous cataclysm ? 
Can the plan succeed and, if not, what will be the conse- 
quences of its failure? It may be said at once that on no 
subject does the evidence of foreign observers show so much 
variance as on this question of collective farming. To 
Communist sympathisers the whole project is flawless. They 
regard it with an idealism which permits no criticism. In 
their eyes the experiment itself is not only a desperate 
attack on the last stronghold of Russian capitalism. It is 
also a glorious social reform which will lift the Russian 
peasant from the drudgery of his previous experience and 
supply him with all the benefits and comforts of modern 
civilisation. Modern communal dwellings, equipped with 
baths, reading rooms and electric light, will take the place 
of the squalid peasant’s hut. Communal nurseries will 
shelter the Communist children. Communal tractors will 
replace the primitive plough, and all will be for the best in 
the best of all possible worlds. 

This rosy picture is not a figment of Communist imagina- 
tion, nor is it merely a propaganda poster to deceive the 
world. The decision to liquidate the Kulaks and to establish 
collective farms throughout the country has the full approval 
of the Communist Party, which, apart from its Communist 
theories, sees in ‘ collectivisation ” the most practical plan 
for raising agricultural production in Russia and for 
relieving the shortage of foodstuffs in the industrial areas. 

The plan itself is magnificent in its simplicity. By the 
spring one-third of the country, embracing about thirty 
million hectares of arable land, is to be organised in 
collective farms. For this purpose the rich black soil 
district of Russia has been selected as the special area for 
“rapid collectivisation,” and by methods which will hardly 
commend themselves to European nations the Bolsheviks 
hope to increase the planted acreage by no less than ten 
million hectares. The ultimate object is to convert Russia, 
Which for the last ten years has suffered from chronic 
famine, into one of the richest grain-growing countries in 
the world. 


The most ruthless measures are being employed to put 


the plan into effect. In Moscow itself the Right Opposition 
in the Communist Party has been checkmated and reduced 
to impotence. A centralised Commissariat for Agriculture, 
under the control of the energetic M. Yakovlev, has been 
given full powers to deal with the recalcitrant peasantry. 
By a recent decree the local village Soviets have been 
purged of their Kulak members. Poor peasant has been 
incited against rich peasant, and the whole force of the 
Government machinery, including special battalions of Red 
soldiers and ‘‘ Hammerers’ Brigades,” has been set in 
motion in order to make the plan a success. 

Already a considerable number of collective farms are in 
existence, and every factory that can manufacture tractors 
has been working day and night to supply the necessary 
equipment. Some of these model farms have won the 
admiration of others than Communists. American agri- 
cultural engineers, whose advice has been sought, have 
given them their blessing, and at least one American banker 
has been persuaded to advance credits for the supply of 
tractors. 

The plan, however, has serious drawbacks. Hitherto, the 
Kulaks or richer peasants have supplied the Bolsheviks 
with a large portion of their grain. These unfortunate 
beings are now being subjected to the severest persecution. 
Their farms, including their supplies of seed and their live- 
stock, have been seized and handed over to the new 
** collectives.” In order that the local Soviets may be 
tuned up to the proper pitch of ruthlessness, special detache 
ments of proletarian enthusiasts have been despatched from 
the industrial centres to supervise the confiscations. 
Resistance is punished by banishment, imprisonment, and, 
if necessary, execution. The Kulaks are reacting to this 
treatment in a typically Russian manner. Unable to organise 
themselves in sufficient force to defend their homes, they 
are now destroying their belongings, including their live- 
stock and their grain, partly through a misguided instinct 
of revenge, and partly because they imagine that they are 
thus wrecking the prospects of collectivisation and thereby 
securing their own preservation. 

Quite apart from the merits of collective farming, which 
may or may not be suited to the Russian character (even 
under Tsarism agrarian co-operation was making great 
progress), the Bolsheviks are taking a serious risk in 
destroying one of their main sources of supply before they 
can have any real knowledge of the ability of the new 
collective farms to replace the deficiency. There is nothing 
in the administrative record of the Bolsheviks to show that 
they have conquered the Russian ineptitude for organisa- 
tion, and for that reason their own estimates must be taken 
with caution. It requires no flight of imagination to realise 
that the transformation of the Russian countryside from 
small farming to collective farming must take many years 
before it can be completed. At the present moment there 
is a shortage of tractors. Even more acute is the lack of 
repair shops, and ploughing is likely to be retarded by the 
large percentage of tractors which are out of action. It is 
difficult to see how the deficiency can be made good in the 
present year. Lack of raw materials imposes a limit on 
the home production. Lack of credits restricts the number 
of tractors that can be supplied from abroad. 

It is probable, therefore, that the present year will witness 
a serious aggravation of the food shortage in Russia. 
Indeed, more than one unbiassed observer who has studied 
the situation on the spot has declared that, while collectivi- 
sation may ultimately succeed, it will entail in the process 
the death of millions of people through famine and starva- 
tion. It may be urged that Russia has suffered frequently 
from similar calamities and that the death of a million 
Russians on the Volga has little effect on the rest of the 
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world, or even on the stability of the central Government in 
Moscow. This argument may apply to past agrarian crises. 
To-day, however, there is a vast difference in the situation. 
For the Bolsheviks there is now no going back. They are 
launched on a wave which will either carry them to their 
shore or else engulf them in the merciless sea. Theirs is 
no light-hearted experiment in model farming. They are 
pledged to convert the peasant into a proletarian, with 
similar rights and obligations and a similar mentality to 
the industrial proletarian. This gigantic effort must be 
carried to its logical conclusion. It must end either in 
complete success or in complete failure. The two systems 
of collective farming and peasant-proprietorship cannot 
exist side by side, and to do the Bolsheviks justice it must 
be admitted that they have no intention that they shall. 
Should the experiment fail, should it have the effect of 
throwing violently out of gear the whole machinery on 
which the economic system of Russia turns, the results 
cannot fail to be very grave for the Bolsheviks. At the 
worst they may go down in a welter of blood. At the best 
they will be forced to make concessions of a far-reaching 
character. 

Should they succeed, they will have created a new force 
in Russia. For the first time in Russia’s history there will 
be an organised peasantry as distinct from the amorphous 
masses which to-day are unable to give expression to their 
desires or even to resist oppression. The new peasantry will 
be a proletarian peasantry. Like the industrial proletariat 
it will be dependent on the State for its wages—and imagina- 
tion staggers at the huge sums that will be required for its 
pay-roll—but it will be a united and a vocal peasantry with 
its own interests to advance and with the political, and 
eventually the physical, power to defend them. By their 
very nature those interests will conflict more violently than 
at present with the industrial interests of the urban 
proletariat. 

Whatever its fate, collectivisation has altered all our 
conceptions regarding Bolskevik Russia. Time alone will 
show whether success is within the compass of the present 
rulers of that country. It is significant, however, that 
many Russian Socialists, who in their belief in a gradual 
evolution of Bolshevism had abandoned active opposition 
to the present regime, are now confidently predicting its 
downfall. 


THE MUSEUM BOMB 


NE of the unluckiest young men in England is surely 
O the solicitor’s clerk who was fined £20 on Wednes- 
day as a result of his having deposited an imitation 
bomb in the British Museum. According to the prosecution, 
he is a young man “ who desired to pursue the profession of 
journalism,” and it is to be presumed that he was filled with 
the laudable ambition to begin his career with a “ scoop.” 
Not for him were to be the long years of waiting for recog- 
nition—the attendance at unimportant inquests, the in- 
quiries from the Fire Brigade headquarters when there are 
no fires, the five-line paragraph on a suburban flower-show, 
the ten-line interview with a building contractor, the dis- 
cussion of a slightly flooded street with a policeman. Better 
not to be a journalist at all than to be tucked away out 
of sight at the bottom corner of a back page in a note cut 
down and mutilated out of recognition by a sub-editor. For 
him a choice like Cesar’s—either on the front page or 
nowhere. And, so far as getting on to the front page was 
concerned, he undoubtedly achieved his ambition. 
Unhappily, his ingenuity over-reached itself. Looking all 
round London, and faced—as we all have been faced at 
times—with the fact that for all its seven million inhabitants 


it provided at the moment very little for a journalist to 
write about, he decided himself to add that spice of sensa- 
tion that would make the greatest city in the world worthy 
of a place in the day’s most prominent news. He then 
filled a tobacco tin with putty and a mixture of stuff appar- 
ently taken from fireworks, and carried it to the British 
Museum. Not trusting the Museum authorities to discover 
it for themselves, he went to a telephone box, and imitating 
so far as he could the voice of an Indian, he said: “I am 
named Ali Khan. I have heard some Indian students say 
that they have, or are about to place,a bomb on a chair 
in the Indian Room of the Museum.” According to some 
accounts he even returned to the Museum himself and 
discovered the bomb, towards which he directed the officials. 
Later in the evening he rang up a Sunday newspaper, giving 
the name of a news agency, and told a story in which he 
figured as the hero who had saved the treasures of the 
nation from destruction by Indian revolutionists. Many a 
heart must have beaten faster as the newspaper was opened 
on the Sunday morning. There, sure enough, on the chief 
page was a story to suggest that the Bolsheviks were in 
our midst, and that Red Russia and the breaking up of 
laws were within a mile of Fleet Street. Even the state- 
ment that the police were suspicious of a hoax did little 
to allay the anxieties of the breakfast-table. In these days 
there is nothing too bad to be true, and the more incredible 
a thing is, the safer it is to believe it. Hence, the young 
solicitor’s clerk provided us with a really good story—a 
fiction, no doubt, but a fiction that was stranger than any 
truth that appeared in the same day’s newspapers. Odd as it 
may seem, however, though an occasional journalist in the 
past has invented sensational stories about China or about 
Ireland or about the Balkans and has carried the thing 
off triumphantly, there is no forgiveness for the man who 
invents sensational stories about London. Ingenious as the 
young man’s methods were, therefore, it is likely that his 
career as a journalist will end where it began. 

Yet, if the propaganda departments of various foreign 
nations were wise, they would surely consider the advis- 
ability of calling him in to assist them. The propaganda of 
most nations has been carried on along entirely wrong lines 
in the past. Nations have consistently believed that the 
worst thing that can happen to them is that lies to their 
discredit should be told to other nations. This is one of the 
profoundest illusions, and the story of the Museum bomb 
is a proof of this. Here we had a sensational lie told about 
Indians. Those who believed it were for a day or so 
incensed against Indians and saw in the story the confirma- 
tion of all their worst fears. Now, however, comes the public 
exposure of the story, with the consequence that nobody 
but a bigot will for some time to come be able to believe 
any anti-Indian rumour till it has been confirmed three 
times over. If a sensational story is cabled from Bombay, 
sceptics will smile and murmur, “The Museum bomb.” 
Indians should therefore welcome the bomb as the most 
effective piece of propaganda on their side that could 
possibly have been devised. People often tell you that 
a lie, once started, goes on for ever. I do not think so. 
There is nothing that does a cause more good than a lie 
to its discredit which can be exposed almost as soon as it 
is told. The propaganda departments of most nations tell 
patriotic lies with the intention of creating a favourable 
impression. These are of little use, since nobody believes 
them. Let them in future secretly spread lies of the 


derogatory kind about themselves and when once these 
have been published, expose their falsity, and their position 
will be impregnable. 

We have had in the past many instances of the way in 
which nations have been served by the libels of their 
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enemies. Parnell and his party were in very bad odour 
with a large section of the English people when the Times 
published the forged letter which suggested his complicity 
in murder. Thousands of speeches in support of his policy 
had been made all over England, and made largely in vain. 
Then came the lie and its exposure before the Parnell 
Commission, and the Irish cause received more _ benefit 
from it than from ten years’ bombardment of oratory. 
Had it not been for the O’Shea divorce case, it is possible 
that, on the strength of that lie and its exposure, Ireland 
might have swept forward to Home Rule before the end of 
the century. 

The Bolsheviks, again, in recent years have gained 
immensely from the lies that foolish and unscrupulous 
persons have told about them. I myself am little of a 
politician, and I suspect that even the truth about the 
Bolsheviks is in parts extremely black; but one ceases even 
to believe the blackest truth about a people when all sorts 
of highly-coloured lies are being told about them as well. 
Many honest Englishmen believed for a time that the 
Russians had instituted something called community of 
wives. They talked to their friends about it. Their blood 
boiled. They foamed at the mouth. They felt that it was 
the most damning argument they had yet heard against the 
Bolsheviks. Then there came a day on which it was no 
longer possible to believe the story. The irate clubman, 
sitting down to his coffee after lunch, realised that he had 
suddenly been deprived of his most effective weapon. He 
felt in the depths of his being that he had been “ had.” 
For a week silence about Russia reigned in the West-end. 
And I cannot help thinking that anti-Russian propaganda 
has suffered ever since from the collapse of that absurd 
fabrication. The lie that sets out to show that a nation 
is worse than it is ends—if it is exposed—by convincing 
many people that it is better than it is. 

Many people at the present time are certainly chary of 
believing any anti-Russian propaganda because of the 
falseness of so much anti-Russian propaganda in the past. 
They hear that hundreds of ex-naval officers have been 
massacred : they postpone belief till the truth of the story 
has been demonstrated beyond all doubt. They are told of 
religious persecution, but, in spite of hundreds of corrobora- 
tive details, they wonder how much of it is true. They 
read of the kidnapping of a “‘ White”? General in Paris : 
they pause before agreeing that it was the work of Soviet 
agents. Thus, while Russian propaganda has been of 
little service to the Bolshevik cause in this country, anti- 
Russian propaganda has, chiefly through one eminent false- 
hood, put thousands of people into a mood of suspicion in 
which suspense of belief seems the only reasonable attitude 
to any sensational news that comes from Riga. What 
more could the Bolsheviks desire? 

Thus we arrive at the strange paradox that, if you wish 
to do harm to your enemies, you must on no account believe 
or spread abominable lies about them, while the surest 
means of helping your friends is to get someone to spread 
atrocious slanders about them. Some who would agree 
with this would make an exception in favour of war-time, 
and certainly in war-time most people believe lies and tell 
them about their enemies. I doubt, however, whether the 
Germans were in the last resort injured by those early 
stories about the mutilated Belgian child or by the later 
story about the corpse-factory. Such stories were not needed 
to inflame the spirit of the Allies, and it is probable that 
their exposure prepared the way for the pro-German 
reaction after the war. Truth is not always effective in this 
world, but, compared with easily-exposed lies, it makes 
extraordinarily effective propaganda. Of course, if you are 
certain that you can so contrive things that a lie will be 


believed for a considerable period, you will have a good 
*“* Machiavellian ” justification for telling lies about your 
enemies. But in modern conditions, with a free press and all 
sorts of conflicting parties in most countries, it is increasingly 
difficult to make a lie effective in this fashion. The moral 
of this is that, if you are a Minister of Propaganda in 
Ruritania, the best service you can render your country’s 
fame is secretly to spread the story that the Ruritanians 
are cannibals who eat their children and then publicly to 
refute it. If you hate Ruritania, on the other hand, 
you will be mad to suggest that the Ruritanians eat their 
children: be very careful to credit them only with the 
vices they possess. The more you hate your enemy, the 
more you must love truth when you speak of him. That, 
I am sure, will be the golden rule of the propaganda of the 
future. * % 


CO-OPERATION IN SCOTLAND 


HE Scottish Agricultural Organisation Society, 
| working in the face of immense difficulties, is 
holding its own, and the action of the Secretary of 
State for Scotland in setting up a Departmental Committee 
to consider and report upon the question of co-operation 
is a sign of the times. The S.A.O.S. has done exceedingly 
good work, the best perhaps being the establishment in 
1927 of the Scottish Milk Agency, sometimes known as the 
Scottish Milk Pool. Its history and the crisis with which 
it is face to face are worthy of attention by those who are 
interested in the problem of milk production. 

Three years ago Glasgow, which draws most of its milk 
from the Ayrshire area whence the fine dairy cows come, 
was working on the basis of collective bargaining; the 
buyers settled the price and, in conjunction with the 
Scottish N.F.U. and the Farmers’ Co-operative Creameries, 
the farmers accepted it, only to find that the figure, which 
was a reasonable one, remained afar off. There was no 
machinery to enforce payment; and there was very real 
reason to believe that much of the milk called surplus and 
intended for cream, cheese or butter, though bought at the 
lower price set down for surplus, was being sold as liquid 
milk. It was no uncommon thing for the farmer to receive 
sixpence a gallon for his summer milk and tenpence a gallon 
for the winter milk instead of the fixed prices of eleven and 
fifteen pence. 

Conditions were distinctly bad when Mr. James Lennox, 
past-president of the Scottish N.F.U., suggested the estab- 
lishment of a selling agency that would take the farmer's 
milk and include the co-operative creameries in its business. 
This was done, farmers undertaking to sell all their milk 
through the agency for a period of three years, and keeping 
their word. Out of a score of co-operative creameries in 
the area, thirteen or fourteen deal through the Pool to-day. 

At first hostility was very pronounced. Wholesaler and 
retailer alike refused to recognise the new undertaking, and 
indeed both warned the farmers against having anything 
to do with it; but so soon as the agency started with a 
membership of eight hundred producers and a small but 
adequate capital the opposition fell through. To-day 
about seventy per cent. of Glasgow’s milk is supplied through 
the Pool, while in Aberdeen the proportion is nearer one 
hundred per cent. and the membership of the S.M.A. has 
risen to well over two thousand. 

There is a crisis in the affairs of the Scottish milk trade 
at present. It was inevitable, and will probably lead in 
the end to better conditions. In the first year the prices 
that had been arranged by collective bargaining were 
maintained, and all members of the Pool had full advantage 
of them. In the second year the farmer's prices, the 
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distributor’s margin and the price to the consumer were all 
increased, but with unfortunate results. The reason is 
simple. The farmer’s price of contract milk was and still 
is guaranteed, the guarantee being financed by a levy of 
one penny or three halfpence per gallon on all milk sent in. 
The way in which this guarantee works to the farmer’s 
advantage is easily understood. So much of his supply 
is regarded as fluid milk and receives full price; so much is 
surplus and is sold at a cheaper rate because there is a season 
of glut in the milk trade. For example, a farmer may 
supply one hundred and fifty gallons of milk a day, of which 
one hundred and twenty will be regarded as fluid and the 
rest as surplus; but if he is a member of the pool and it is 
impossible to sell one hundred gallons of fluid milk, and 
there are fifty instead of twenty that must be sold at the 
lower price for surplus, the twenty extra gallons for which 
he will receive the low price will be paid for at full rate 
by the Pool, which will lose the difference. Now it follows 
that, the higher the milk price, the greater is the liability 
of members for making good the loss on surplus, and the 
higher the price the lower the consumption, because the 
public will not buy dear milk. Moreover, when the price 
is high there is a tendency for farmers to increase their 
herds and with them the volume of surplus milk. It is clear 
that too much milk and too high a price are equally bad 
for members of the Pool, and this is where the public gets 
its protection. 

In the past few months the Milk Agency and the dis- 
tributors have met frequently in an endeavour to reach a 
uniting agreement, one that will bring in all the producers, 
and compel all distributors to purchase from the agency; 
there are signs that the negotiations will come to a suc- 
cessful issue. The ultimate endeavour will be to pay by 
results, fixing the consumer’s price a year ahead and 
guaranteeing the farmer’s figure for all liquid milk. The 
Pool’s endeavour is not only to narrow the gulf between the 
farmer and the breakfast table, but to improve the quality 
of supplies, because there is reason to believe that much 
milk is being “ cooked,” not by dilution with water, which 
is easily detected, but by the addition of separated milk 
to the whole milk up to a point at which no more than 
the legal minimum of cream is present. 

In some parts of Scotland, particularly in Stirlingshire, 
I found many complaints against the Milk Pool because 
the organisers did not get better prices for the farmer; I 
cannot help feeling that the producers have short memories. 
At present they are getting one and threepence per gallon; 
before there was a Milk Pool they would probably have 
received elevenpence. The root of the trouble is that 
the Milk Pool has made a market and many men who do 
not belong to it get the same price as the Pool and have no 
organisation to support. The farmers who are contributing 
to the Pool are getting no more than the men who pay 
nothing are receiving. The complainants apparently have 
not sufficient brains to realise that, without the Pool, milk 
prices would crash. Another thing they do not grasp is 
that marketing is a specialised job and the producers do not 
understand it. Yet another trouble is that some of the 
large industrial retail co-operative societies in Glasgow do 
not buy from the Scottish Wholesale Co-operative Society, 
which is a client of the Pool, but deal direct with the farmers 
at Pool prices. There are reasons for this, but to quote 
some that find guarded utterance would be to incur risks of 
proceedings for libel. 

Certainly the Pool has made an assured market for its 
clients, and if members give loyal support and have patience 
it will probably create facilities for handling the surplus. 
It has already found in its affiliated creameries a medium 


for the disposal of the greater part. The Pool is not popular 
in London because it sends much Ayrshire milk in glass-lined 
‘“‘ tankers ” to the capital. These big vehicles travel through 
the night; there are as many as thirty engaged in the 
trade; and there are complaints that the society is invading 
England. But they will argue in Glasgow, not without 
reason, that this is mere business, and that if the farmers 
of England would run their own co-operative milk pool as 
they should, the Scottish body would work with it in perfect 
harmony. 

Scottish co-operative enterprise is not limited to milk, 
There is a very considerable wool growers’ association 
which deals with about fifteen per cent. of the clip of all 
Scotland; there is a co-operative slaughter-house at Newtown 
St. Boswells which handles the farmer’s stock on a very large 
scale with satisfactory financial results. The organisers of 
the S.A.0.S. are now considering a potato-marketing pool 
that may have the effect of diminishing the gulf between the 
man who grows the potato and the man who eats it. At 
the time of writing, the price of potatoes to the farmer is 
round about twenty shillings a ton for ordinary varieties, 
and the price of potatoes to the consumer is fivepence a stone 
for the cheaper kinds and twice that price for the better 
sorts, for which the farmer gets round about £3 per ton. 

There are other ventures in Scottish food production, 
such as co-operative marketing of poultry and of raspberries. 
On some other occasion I hope to give the facts and figures 
of enterprises which I have only mentioned in a passing 
word. S. L. B. 


Correspondence 
AN INTERNATIONAL FORCE 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sr1r,—I feel some surprise when I read in your correspondence 
columns the plea for the creation of an international force under 
the control of the League of Nations. The idea was definitely 
considered and rejected when the Covenant was being drafted, 
and most people are thankful that, into whatever other follies 
the framers of the Versailles Treaty blundered, they at least 
avoided this one. 

The fact that in Shanghai a small body of foreigners, who in 
spite of their various nationalities have a vital common interest 
against local disorder, can form a united volunteer force is no 
argument for sovereign governments transferring control over 
their own nationals to a cosmopolitan executive. Imagine 
a breach of the Covenant by Ex-or-Y. Is it conceivable that the 
Exorian unit of the World Army would under Geneva’s orders 
take part in action against its own compatriots? Suppose 
further that the World generalissimo happened to be an Exorian? 

In some far distant future we may get a United States of the 
World, but to force the pace to-day would either spell imperial 
domination by a single power or group of powers or a set-back 
to pre-war anarchy would result from individual nations 
quarrelling with a type of unity for which they are quite unripe. 

The League-makers showed the highest political wisdom in 
creating the machinery of Conference on equal terms, whereby 
practical unanimity is always necessary. Not by dictation but 
by mutual agreement will disarmament come, a slow and gradual 
process but, because it is based on hard facts, very sure. 

Ivy Gates, Yours, etc., 

Berkhamsted, Herts. ARTHUR DAVIES. 
February 12th. 


SAFETY IN THE MINES 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your issue of the 8th instant Mr. Holford Knight 
writes on the question of safety in mines and urges the extension 
of the conveyor system in order to prevent haulage accidents 
underground. 

If he would consult the Report of an Investigation of Under- 
ground Conveyors by a Committee appointed by the Midland 
Institute of Mining Engineers and the Yorkshire Colliery Owners 
he would see, not only what progress has been made in this 
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direction in all districts since 1921 (the number of conveyors 
in use at the face increased from 801 to 2,100 in that period), 
but also some of the obstacles to their more general introduction. 
For instance, it is stated that “it is doubtful whether conveyors 
can be applied with success in badly faulted ground.” Water is 
another obstacle. 

As regards the use of conveyors on the main haulage roads, 
J think Mr. Holford Knight will find, if he looks into the matter 
further, that it is only in quite exceptional cases that this is 
possible. Other inquirers have wondered why electric locomotives 
are not in more general use on these roads and have been surprised 
to hear that adverse gradients often prevent them. So with 
conveyors, there are difficulties—sometimes insuperable—in the 
form of bad floors and original lay-outs. It is quite true that 
there is more “* control’ with this form of main haulage (though 
not quite in the form that Mr. Knight desires); so much so that, 
if anything goes wrong anywhere, the whole work of the mine 
is brought to a standstill. 

The comparative figures of accidents in Great Britain and 
Germany are of interest in this connection. According to 
information prepared by the International Labour Office and 
presented to the recent Conference at Geneva, there were in 1927 
40,742 persons injured in haulage accidents underground in 
Great Britain and 33,373 in accidents on the horizontal roads 
in Prussia. 

The same report shows that the proportion of haulage accidents 
to total accidents was 25.5 per cent. in Great Britain and 
82.8 per cent. in Prussia; and when it is remembered that the 
output in Great Britain is about 2} times that in the Ruhr and 
the fatal accident rate in Great Britain only half what it is in 
Prussia, it will be seen that we compare very favourably with 
the highly rationalised and mechanised Ruhr. 

This does not mean that further efforts should not be, or are 
not being, taken to reduce the number of accidents in this 
country; but an examination of the details of accidents published 
from time to time by the Mines Department shows, unfortunately, 
that very many of them are due to the neglect of ‘* safety first.’ 
on the part of the mine-workers themselves and have nothing to 
do with equipment.—Yours, etc., Puitire GEE. 

5 New Court, 
Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 
February 10th. 





LAND DRAINAGE 
To the Editor of THE New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—Your contributor “* S. L. B.”’ hits the nail on the head 
when he says large drainage schemes will chiefly benefit the 
middleman (and I would add the retailer). Here in Somerset 
we have an excellent plan for the prevention of floods, which 
would pay handsomely were agriculture prosperous. But even 
though the Government is ready to provide nearly two-thirds 
of the cost for the sake of relieving unemployment, the feeling 
amongst farmers is that the industry cannot afford the remaining 
third, and they are probably right. 

Moreover, only a revival of agriculture could reconcile dwellers 
on the uplands to the payment of extra rates. However, the 
middleman is not always or the only villain of the piece. He is 
most dangerous when allied to the retailer, as in the case of the 
milk combines, or of fruit dealers who also have their own shops— 
arrangements which are tending towards vertical trusts. But 
it is more profitable to sweat the unorganised farmer than take 
him into a combine. Retailers’ profits are excessive and only 
checked as regards groceries by the industrial co-operative 
societies. Otherwise they are only limited by what the public 
will put up with. When eggs and strawberries can be sold at a 
cost of 20 per cent. to 50 per cent. above the returns to the pro- 
ducer, why should it cost for milk, apples and vegetables more 
like 100 per cent. to 200 per cent.? And this is true of other 
things than foodstuffs. The effect of inflated retail prices is to 
lower real wages and increase the cost of exports while lessening 
their volume. Consumption is reduced and our home market 
contracted, though the yield of corn, dairy products, fruit and 
vegetables could be far greater. Agriculture, in spite of having 
the best market in the world at its door, is depressed, and offers 
no prospect of what should be the most profitable work for 
many of our unemployed. Rationalised marketing would make 
increased production pay, while lowering retail prices. The 
sums saved on the purchase of foreign food would be available 
for imports of other raw material that we cannot produce our- 
selves to be worked up into the additional goods required for the 
home and export markets. : 

Retail trading has been so profitable that the numbers of those 
engaged in distribution have increased out of all proportion to 
those at work on primary production, in spite of improvements in 
transport. 

Shop rents have increased enormously, thus adding to the toll 
exacted by rentiers, though, as the interests in them are often 


three or four deep, some ground-landlords, as Mr. W. R. Lester 
points out, may have gained little or nothing. 

Schemes of reform would tend to lower shop rents and restore 
a better proportion between those employed in production and 
distribution. It might well be good economy to compensate 
a number of unnecessary retailers as the pressure on the unemploy- 
ment insurance fund would be reduced. Rational marketing 
would render agriculture prosperous enough to pay for drainage 
and other schemes of improvement and provide profitable work 
for the unemployed besides. It would be well for those who 
have the interests of the industry at heart to concentrate on 
this for a year or two. The Ministry of Agriculture have already 
made a useful start by their schemes for grading.—Yours, ete., 

Stawell, Bridgwater. A. P. GRENFELL. 


THE TAXATION OF GROUND RENTS 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In answer to W. R. Lester: there is no need to revive 
Lloyd George’s expedient of a land register. Nor is there time. 
Schedule A of the income tax, in the case of all land let, shows 
accurately the value of the site, and for all land occupied by 
the owner gives a fairish measure of the value. 

We urge as aggressive measures to meet immediate necessities : 
(1) an increase in the tax on incomes from ground rents, as shown 
in Schedule A, and a better graduation; and (2) a national tax on 
luxury building also. This to provide funds for ** housing,” with 
the direct intention of diverting building-power from wasteful 
work to the primary work of housing British children, and of 
cheapening the cost by reducing this wasteful competition. 

We further urge (3) that legacy duty should be charged on all 
the reversion windfalls which occur when leases fall in, when the 
fruits of other men’s labours drop into the hands of the ground- 
landlords. A simple addition to the succession duty clauses of 
the Budget would suffice. 

In answer to *“‘ J. G. G.”: The fact that he has bought the 
privilege of levying a private tax on occupiers by buying ground- 
rents does not entitle him to speak of the process as an “ invest- 
ment.” He has done nothing to aid productive industry thereby. 
Nor has he bought a state guarantee of fixed income. No modern 
economist would dare to use the term “ capital” of his acquired 
privilege of extortion. 

One need not rehearse Ricardo’s arguments after the lapse 
of a century, any more than one needs to demonstrate over again 
the theorem of Pythagoras. I content myself with pointing out 
that any differential fall in rates will accrue, sooner or later, 
as leases fall in, or new leases are granted, to those particular 
ground-landlords. So that the De-rating Act benefits the owners 
of agricultural land and of factory sites at the expense of all 
other ratepayers. Any such “increment” should be taxed (as 
in (3) above) as and when it accrues. If “J. G. G.” obtains no 
increment, he escapes. And graduation under (1) should provide 
that the person who gets but a moderate income from ground- 
rents should pay but a small increase of tax. 

All taxation is confiscation, no doubt. But Mr. Snowden will 
have to weigh the needs of children against the incomes and needs 
of the taxpayers, and, in particular, the needs of the dependent 
children of unemployed persons, who are now expected to subsist 
on 2s. per week. We suggest taxation which will not depress 
industry or lead to an export of “* capital.” 

We do not forget that Mr. Churchill’s measures and his early 
pegging of currency to the gold standard have much increased 
the ‘“‘ real’? burden of war debt, and of all other interest and 
rent claims. Winston was wise in his own generation. Not 
more than a fraction of the increment can be recovered readily. 
But Mr. Snowden will not need a hint to increase the general tax 
on unearned incomes. Our “ succession duty ” on windfalls is, 
we believe, a new suggestion, and essentially just.—Yours, etc., 

4 Henderson Road, W. L. 

S.W. 18. 


THE HATRY CASE AND AFTER 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Your article on the above case was as usual full of sense 
and acceptance. And still after reading it one is not quite happy. 

Hatry of course deserved punishment, and heavy punishment. 
You say inter alia ‘* he was rather an unbalanced optimist with 
a defective moral sense; though he has done great damage, 
he is not even a great and dreadful sinner . . . and is rather 
a contemptible figure than a monster of evil.” 

Your comments appear absolutely correct, and that being so, 
one is left with two uneasy reflections. 

(1) Have we the moral as apart from legal—which is subject 
to review—right, to impose what to such a man is the appalling 
sentence of fourteen years’ penal servitude—upon one “* who is 
not even a great and dreadful sinner ”’? 
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(2) Is it not the very refinement of cruelty when the maximum 
sentence has been imposed, that the convicted man should be 
recalled twice to have further smaller sentences passed upon 
him, which are all included in the larger? Surely this could all 
have been done at once. Overlook or inadvertence is no excuse. 
*‘Ignorantia legis neminem excusat,” still less a High Court 
judge !—Yours, etc., R. Lorimer. 

Mansfield, 

Wemyss Bay, Renfrewshire. 
February 4th. 





To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—With reference to your article ‘‘ The Hatry Case and 
After’ in the issue of February Ist, and to your remark on 
page 526 that ‘‘ ought the business of underwriting to be firmly 
and absolutely separated from that of issuing, so that the same 
financial house or group could not lawfully undertake both 
operations,” I would suggest that no firm should be allowed to act 
both as agent and secretaries of the same company, nor should 
the partners in the firms acting as agents or secretaries be 
allowed to be directors of the companies they act for. 

It appears to me that a great deal of the trouble which arises 
in company matters is from the same persons acting in more 
than one capacity. 

Conflicting interests arise, and one or the other has to go to 
the wall.—Yours, etc., 

Keston, 

February 10th. 


EUROPE IN ZIG-ZAGS 


To the Editor of Tot NEw STATESMAN. 


Si1r,—Mr. Sisley Huddleston’s experience of Italian confidence 
in English integrity interests me greatly as one who has travelled 
a good deal in Continental countries. I may assure him that 
his was by no means an isolated case. I once found myself in 
an awkward predicament at a customs-house, 8,000 ft. above 
the sea, on the Italian side of the Stelvio Pass; for, contrarily 
to my habit, I had left all the arrangements as to triptyques 
in other hands, and my companion suddenly informed me, after 
we had left Austria behind, that he had no triptyque for Italy. 
This meant the payment of 600 lire in Italian gold (£24) as duty 
on the car, but I was carrying circular notes to be cashed in 
Milan, and between us we had only 475 Austrian kronen and 
50 lire. 

In desperation I asked the chief of the dogana to let me drive 
down the pass to Bormio to see if I could procure the gold, and 
he assented. As it was Sunday afternoon, however, I was not 
surprised to find the banks closed on arrival at Bormio, so I 
entered an hotel and asked the proprietor if he could help. 
Although I was an entire stranger, he telephoned to the dogana 
and asked if they would accept my cheque, payable to himself, 
if he undertook to let them have the gold on the following day. 
The answer being in the affirmative, I drove back up the pass 
and the chief at once took my cheque. Of course I stayed the 
night at the hotel of the obliging proprietor, and his bill next 
day was very moderate. But what I wish specially to emphasise 
is the fact that he never asked me for any references or guarantees, 
nor even to hand over the Austrian money (nearly £20) that 
would have gone a considerable way towards the £24 for which 
he had stood sponsor. It was sufficient for him that I was an 
Englishman. 

Italy, however, was not the only country in which, before the 
war, I found that in Middle Europe an Englishman’s word was 
as good as his bond. In 1904 I was staying at Homburg. When 
I came to pay my hotel bill (£8) I remarked to the proprietor 
that it would just take all my German money, and as it 
was Sunday I should be glad if he would accept a cheque 
for a small part of the amount. At once he said: ‘ Give 
me your cheque for the whole amount, or, better still, if 
you are short of German money, make the cheque out for 
more than £8 and I will give you the balance.” This I 
did, and left the hotel with enough ready money for the rest of 
my stay in Germany. 

The Italian incident took place on June 24th, 1914, and I 
mention dates for this reason: I have knocked about the Conti- 
nent a good deal since the war, and—save in Spain—have some- 
times wondered whether the English were as well thought of as 
in pre-war times. The occasion has never arisen for putting the 
matter to a financial test, except that in 1923 a Geneva shop- 
keeper refused to take a £1 Treasury note; but I am bound to 
say that I have not found that there was as much magic in the 
name of Englishman as there was before the fateful date of 
August 4th, 1914. It would therefore please me very much to 
learn that Mr. Huddleston’s Italian experience was of com- 
paratively recent date.—Yours, etc., 

Royal Automobile Club, S.W.1. 

February 10th. 


W.N. B. 


CHARLES L. FREESTON. 


Seema 


THE DISAPPEARANCE OF THE MIDDLE 
CLASS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—In a country like India interested in modern English 
literature, the most popular living authors are those who repre- 
sent the attitude of at least a generation ago, and Mr. Belloc 
seems to be one such in his article on the disappearance of the 
middle class in your issue of Dec. 7th. He takes many things 
for granted and one of them is, the leisured middle class acted as 
an arbiter of literary taste. But was not that class notorious 
for its comfortable and false notions and its middling enthusiasm 
for the sober and the commonplace? It would be interesting 
to count the mediocres who had a phenomenal success and circu- 
lation among the members of that class. If the ignorant to-day 
exalt jejune nonsense, the middle class of yesterday did worse. 
It worshipped the trite and the inane. One would have thought 
that class existed only to be immortalised by Mr. Galsworthy. 
The fruitful critics have always been what we call “* highbrows,” 
including that highbrow who pretends to represent the average 
and the unpretentious. These are found in all classes and even 
sometimes in the middle class. 

Mr. Belloc asks, **‘ How shall Beauty flourish in this new air? ” 
This is a very insidious and by no means new question, and it 
assumes quietly that your sense of beauty is the same as Mr. 
Belloc’s. Motor bicycles and loud speakers are Mr. Belloc’s 
abomination and also Yankee nigger songs. So were printing 
presses and electric lamps to his predecessors. 

If this snobbery, with a pastoral and archaic turn, did ever 
represent serious truth, literature would have ended with the 
Fall. It is remarkable how the best of us cannot think of creative 
art without an Arcadian background. Luckily, modern art 
forms seem to realise and adapt themselves to the changing 
environments and to that want of leisure which many beside 
Mr. Belloc deplore. It would be ridiculous to ask for greater 
leisure to accommodate a lazy literature. 

Mr. Belloc says that the past does not tell us what we want 
to know about it. It seems to me the past tells us only too often 
how infinitely it is superior to the future. Sometimes it does 
that very well indeed, as, for instance, in Mr. Belloc’s plausible 
and seductive article.-—Yours, etc., 

South India, 

January 17th. 


R. BHASsKARAN. 


THOMAS RAIKES 


To the Editor of THE New STaTESMAN. 


Str,—In conjunction with Mr. Lewis Melville, I am writing a 
book about my great-grandfather, Thomas Raikes, the London 
banker and the friend of Brummell and the Regency dandies. 
His Journal was published in 1856-57 by his daughter Harriet, 
who also edited her father’s correspondence with the first Duke 
of Wellington. I am desirous to discover the whereabouts of 
the manuscript of the Journal, and to hear of any letters written 
by or to him.—Yours, etc., 

c/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., 

54 Parliament Street, S.W.1. 
February 10th. 





Eric VoOLNY RAIKES, 
Late Captain, 
22nd Cheshire Regiment. 


RADIOLOGY 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In your issue of January 18th there is a strikingly 
interesting article by ‘“‘ Lens” on “* The Advance of Radiology.” 
In this article he has mentioned a great many facts which should 
be widely known, and quotes some of the leading authorities 
in support of his statements. 

I think, however, he is not aware of the great strides that have 
been made by the Ministry of Health in connection with the 
inauguration of the radium and deep-therapy clinics for treatment 
of poor people. 

At present arrangements have been made for the County of 
London and the County of Middlesex, and no doubt, if not 
already arranged, further plans will be made for other territorial 
areas. The basic idea, of course, is to maintain this costly 
apparatus for treatment in a few centres, treating patients from 
large areas. 

Quoting the article in question: ‘The proper equipment of 
any place where cancer is treated comprises enough radium and 
apparatus for the production of X-rays of the necessary hardness. 
This is a formidable matter, because of the almost fabulous 
expense involved, but it has to be accepted. Nor do I know 
where, in this country, the complete equipment is available.” 
Concerning the above, this equipment comprising radium and 
machinery for producing hard filtered X-ray of the necessary 
fine wave-length is now installed in the North Middlesex Hospital, 
Edmonton, N.18, at present under the administration of the 
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Edmonton Board of Guardians, for the modern treatment of 
poor patients in the County of Middlesex, and may be seen by 
your contributor or any other person who is interested, by 
arrangement. The X-ray machinery is the most powerful in 
any London hospital, the voltage at machine being 250,000, 
with special tubes to stand up to 220,000 volts. 

As this is a matter of public health and national importance, 
I think I am justified in signing my name.—Yours, etc., 

North Middlesex Hospital, SPENCER Mort, 

Edmonton, N. 18. Surgical Director in Charge, 
Radium Department. 


ELIZA 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sin,—May I echo the hope, expressed by the reviewer of the 
late Barry Pain’s Humorous Stories in your issue of Feb. Ist, that 
“ one day we shall have a volume of suitable dignity ’’ dedicated to 
Eliza and her family? I must confess that, unlike your reviewer, 
I was disappointed on opening Humorous Stories to find only the 
first of the Eliza books included. As I have discovered by vain 
inquiry among second-hand booksellers, copies of the last three 
of the series—Eliza Getting On, Exit Eliza and Eliza’s Son—are 
not easy to come by.—Yours, etc., 

Thorpe Cottage, Ashleigh Road, 

Solihull, near Birmingham. 


WILFRID USHER. 


Miscellany 


A NEW COMEDY AND AN OLD 
ONE 


R. HARWOOD’S The Man in Possession is one 
M of those plays which one enjoys though they 
leave nothing to write about afterwards. 

a brief, lively comedy in three acts. 
witty and always plausible; 
contrived. 


It is 
The dialogue is often 
the situations are neatly 
It is a good evening’s entertainment, with a 
spice of impropriety to it which will help to make it popular, 
though its merits are by no means dependent on such 
adventitious aids. All the characters are admirably inter- 
preted. In the first act we see the return of a prodigal 
son. The second son of Mr. and Mrs. Dabney (Mr. Dabney 
is a Wholesale dealer in underwear) has been released from 
a term of imprisonment and arrives during breakfast. This 
young man had apparently been convicted for buying 
motor-cars and selling them before paying for them. The 
contrast between the good son and the prodigal son is 
drawn on the usual lines. Claude Dabney is fussy, egotistic, 
methodical, unattractive; Raymond, the prodigal, possesses 
all the amiable qualities. His father and elder brother are 
anxious to ship him off abroad. He has already brought 
enough disgrace upon them. Mrs. Dabney’s tender distressed 
bewilderment contrasts with the attitude of her husband 
and of Claude. The first act is no way remarkable, but 
breakfast in the villa at Highgate is much fortified by 
excellent little strokes of realistic acting. Raymond refuses 
to leave the country and departs to find a job, however 
humble. One thread of interest, however, is left dangling 
on which the subsequent humours of the play are strung : 
Claude is engaged to a widow of fashion living in considerable 
luxury in a little house in Mayfair. 

In the second act we are introduced to this young woman 
in her house in Park Street, who as a matter of fact is an 
adventuress who has been living from “ mouth to mouth ” 
and is very near going under. Claude Dabney is her life- 
belt, while he supposes she will bring him a nice little 
fortune. (Business is by no means prosperous.) The 
Dabneys are coming to dinner that very evening, and this 
will be their first meeting with their future daughter-in-law. 
Just before dinner a bailiff and his man appear with a 
Writ. The bailiffs man is no other than the prodigal 
Raymond. He had no idea to whom his brother Claude 


was engaged; it is pure coincidence. Now, being a young 
man with some experience of the light side of life, he quickly 
takes the measure of the lady in whose house he has to 
remain till her debt of some £80 is paid. Mrs. Wetherby 
has no idea of his relationship to her guests and asks him 
to act as her footman. Of course, he is instantly recognised 
by the family, who do not dare to own him. The strain 
of the situation is amusingly handled. It is more than his 
poor mother can stand; she feels faint, and the Dabneys 
leave early. How “the footman,” with virile and 
humorous adroitness, wins “the lady’ before the fall of 
the curtain and becomes in another sense “the man in 
possession’; how in the last act he disentangles the lady 
from her other suitors, and finally from his brother Claude, 
I will not describe. This is the amusing part of the play, 
and the turns and twists of the situations must come as 
a surprise to be thoroughly enjoyed. The acting throughout 
is so nicely adjusted to the requirements of the play that 
the slight uncertainty of the bailiff’s accent remains in my 
memory as the only blemish. From beginning to end it goes 
well. 

The Man in Possession was preceded by a one-act play 
by Eugene O'Neill called In the Zone, the scene of which 
is laid in the forecastle of a British tramp steamer during 
the war. The ship carries munitions and the nerves of 
her crew are on edge. Among the crew is one young man 
whose behaviour has struck the rest as suspicious. He is 
not of their class; they suspect him of being a spy. The 
most suspicious thing they have observed is the value 
which he sets on a small box which he keeps under the 
mattress of his bunk. They are inclined to think that this 
is an infernal machine, but when they tie him up and gag 
him in order to examine it they discover, after immersing 
it in a pail of water, that it only contains love-letters. These 
are read aloud. The dramatic situation consists merely in 
seeing him strain and writhe with humiliation during the 
reading. At first the men suspect a code in the terms of 
endearment; they have heard of such things. But gradually 
they begin to feel ashamed of themselves, and the last 
tragic letter in which poor “ Smitty” was repudiated for 
ever overcomes their suspicions. One by one they silently 
disappear up the companion ladder, and “ Smitty ” and the 
man who read the letters are left alone. He, without a 
word, goes to the unfortunate “‘ Smitty ” and unties him, 
and “ Smitty ” collapses sobbing. In the Zone is a short 
story made visible, the dramatic appeal of which depends 
almost entirely on dumb-show. 

Milestones has been revived at the Criterion. It is perhaps 
hardly necessary to remind readers that the point of this 
still popular play is that we see the same characters at 
three different stages of their lives—in 1860, in 1885 and 
in 1912. It is the conflict between young and old, the 
battle between what is to come and what has been on the 
field of a “ present,” which is exhibited at each date; the 
‘“‘ young” behaving to the next generation precisely in the 
same way as the “old” had once behaved to them. At 
each juncture the impulse on the part of the old to thwart 
young lovers is mixed with resistance to new ideas. 
Milestones has a theme of permanent interest. This revival 
has many admirable points. The characters really grow 
old: Mr. Allan Jeayes, as John Rhead, gives an excellent 
exhibition of strength ossifying into obstinacy ; Miss Dorothy 
Cheston of submissive girlhood hardening into selfish 
worldliness; Mr. Oliver Johnston, as Sam Sibley, of 
rigorous conventionality running to seed. The two characters 
who do not change, but remain with all their faults and 
virtues what they were, Rose Sibley and Gertrude Rhead, 
were particularly well interpreted by Miss Arthur-Williams 
and Miss Clare Eames respectively, Miss Clare Eames’ 
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performance being a really remarkable one. Very quietly 
and yet with unerring precision she brings out all the 
bitterness, generosity and unused strength in this old maid. 
Milestones is not only a play which illustrates the ever- 
recurrent conflict between the young and old generations, 
but it illustrates better than any play I know the diminishing 
power of the father in family life, and the gradual emancipa- 
tion of women. The second act in this revival is the best, 
though the first act also goes well. The last act wants 
seeing to. When Muriel Pym is making her long speech the 
other characters on the stage stop acting. 
DesmMonD MacCartuy. 


GHOSTS AT THE ALHAMBRA 
\ TALKING film, Elstree Calling, can be seen and heard 


at the Alhambra this week. It is a fair specimen 

of the sort of revue film you can see by walking into 
almost any “ movie” house. I found myself with nothing 
to do on a very cold afternoon, and managed to get some mild 
amusement from occupying a seat at the Alhambra. But 
one very curious thing about this entertainment impressed 
me more than the film itself, and made me wonder as the 
afternoon wore on what on earth had got into the heads of 
the management. Elstree Calling is the film of a music-hall 
show, in which a number of well-known variety actors 
appear, and it is being given at a theatre which ceased a few 
months ago to be a music-hall in order that talking-films 
might be given instead. 

Now to anyone unfamiliar with the methods of West End 
showmen it would be natural to suppose that the film 
version must be in some way definitely superior to the 
original performance: why, otherwise, prefer the shadow 
to the flesh? A great deal depends in a music-hall on the 
actual presence of the performers ; they are part of the smoky, 
orange-scented atmosphere of the place. A wink at the 
right moment starts someone laughing tipsily at the back of 
the stalls, and the actor, looking definitely encouraged, 
brings off the joke he was afraid would fall flat. You must 
actually see the little Jap spinning sunshades or chairs on 
his nose, and the clowns riding odds and ends of bicycles, 
because half the excitement consists in waiting breathlessly 
for them to collapse (whereas in a film you know that they 
won’t collapse unless they are meant to). All music-hall 
actors play up to the audience, and if you are too supercilious 
or if you happen to be deaf they must seem to be making 
miserable fools of themselves. There used to be a bar at the 
back of the Alhambra, behind thick glass doors, which 
reduced any sound on the other side of it to a whisper, and 
if you were bored by a particular singer you could leave your 
seat and watch him maliciously from the bar—his sentimental 
face and appealing gestures horribly caricatured now that 
his one asset, a fruity voice, was taken from him. 

It would be unfair to say that the producers of Elstree 
Calling have rivalled this absurdity, but their music-hall is a 
long way off (though noisy enough), and it is a very faded 
Lily Morris who sings “* Don’t have any more, Mrs. Moore ” 
in a broadcasting voice, and shows her petticoats in front 
of a drop scene which in the film looks dismally like an old 
photographer’s studio. A conjuror produces rabbits from 
a hat and yards of Union Jack from his elbow, but as we have 
already seen living pterodactyls and flying horses in previous 
films, this conjuror seems a bit of a rabbit himself. In the 


later scenes Will Fyffe, Cicely Courtneidge and Donald 
Calthrop act exactly as they do on the stage, and their 
performances are good enough to make you wish that they 
really were on the stage. . 

The audience at the Alhambra was lukewarm ; occasionally 
it laughed, half-heartedly; very occasionally, when the 


Smee 


ghost of a favourite had tripped off the screen, there was an 
attempt at clapping; for the most part the film was received 
in puzzled silence. Elstree Calling was followed by an early 
Charlie Chaplin film, The Rink. I revived. For the first 
time during the afternoon I heard sounds of genuine 
enthusiasm. The Rink flickered badly; absurd farcical 
people jumped about like fleas, waiters threw plaster pies 
and dropped piles of plates. There wasn’t much of Charlie 
Chaplin in the show, except for a small figure with bowler 
hat and cane whizzing round an ice rink and bouncing off other 
people; but I felt that The Rink was a success—something 
which could not possibly have been done outside a film— 
and that Elstree Calling was a second-hand expensive failure. 
Why, I asked myself as I went away, why should I or anyone 
have come to a music-hall in order to see a music-hall show 
attenuated and devitalised, as it must be, on the screen? 
The answer, probably, is in someone’s pocket. And people 
are content with odd roundabout ways of enjoyment. You 
will find on a friend’s table a bowl of ugly glass tulips in the 
middle of summer. G. W. STonier. 


IN THE WOODS 


HILE you lay sleeping, 
Floating on bracken-foam, 
I sat listening, 


Listening to the gentle fall of the beech-waves, 

The green billows of leaves rolling on air. 

** What ocean is this? ” I wondered. 

Though there was no reply, I knew 

The meaning of this invisible indolence, 

The wideness, the open light, the shade 

Rolling on shade into green recess. 

For threading the broad and spacious tide 

Was glitter of wings vibrating 

With shrill dart and venomous hum. 

I knew too the pounding of blood, 

The sullen flush in your face as you slept ; 

The energy burning my brain with a proud ambition 

To be up, to be fathering life, and a thousand schemes, 

Changing, and building; smashing my way through the tide. 
RicuarD CHURCH. 


ONE SHARP DELIGHT 
UIET in the frowsy air, it yields 
Its fan of boughs darkly towards the sky, 
Hurt by the shame, filth and indignity 
Of this harsh land of stones, not fields; 


This patient ash-tree growing here 
In burning suns, dense fogs, and sooty rains, 
Hemmed in by walls and houses, yet remains 
Lovely, inscrutable, austere. 


Yet the long night no comfort brings, 
With darkness comes no sweet and secret scent 
Of flowers or frostbound fields, no echoes lent 
By the clear notes the linnet sings. 


But, when stars fade, and from the sea 
The moon draws in her beams and braids her hair, 
And over the dim roofs to this blank square 

The dayspring comes reluctantly— 


Ah, then one sharp delight it knows, 
One perfect hour, incomparable and rare : 
It sees the thin mists rise and all the air 
Put on the colour of a rose. 
JOAN BaRTON. 
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Casual Papers 
THE POISON 


RETURN to an all-important theme: how many 
| myriads are disturbed by this novel appearance of 

people who speak with authority announcing the 
death of proportion and the arrival of New Gods of chaos ? 
How many myriads besides myself are disturbed by their 
contempt for the common herd? Their didactic manner? 
Their extraordinary apparatus? Much more by their 
success! They are something of a worry in literature; they 
are a bigger worry in architecture; they are a dreadful worry 
in painting and in sculpture; they are a perfectly monstrous 
worry in music. 

Why do they do it? And again, as the curate used to 
say in the song, ‘‘ Why do they do it to me?” Why have 
they cropped up so late in the story of civilisation? What 
are their credentials? Where shall I find their consistent 
philosophy ? Where are their apologetics? Where can I or 
any other be assigned a meeting-place for discussion, so 
that we may discover whether what would seem to be 
mere nonsensical murder has any glimmer of sense in it or no? 

We are assured in tones angry or obscure or droning 
(but always without basis of reason and example) that 
these very few know what is to be admired in all the arts 
to-day. Yet what they tell us should be admired we, the 
sane mass of people, do not admire at all. We dislike it. 
We find it repulsive at the best and futile at the worst : 
or the other way about, according to whether you prefer 
intelligence or morals. We are not only not convinced, 
we are violently provoked by the rubbish—yet the noise 
goes on. 

Now the fashion of a secret clique which lords it to its 
own satisfaction over healthier and larger people is as old 
as the world, or, at any rate, as old as our literary records. 
It is a natural production of any mature civilisation because 
it is a reaction of age. Fatigued with the major chord 
and with the exact harmony of arch and column and 
horizontal, and with right scansion of verse, and even with 
good manners or elementary morals, the jaded react. 

But there is this peculiarity about our time, that the 
jaded are in the saddle. Their private misfortune holds the 
stage. There is as yet no reassertion of himself by the 
normal man. 

It is not difficult to explain a set of precious people 
standing aside and assuring the world that it is all wrong. 
That morbid phenomenon is as much an expected part of 
things as the occasional loss of temper between two very 
good people very well suited to each other but condemned 
to too close a proximity. It is as normal an abnormality 
as sudden loss of temper in a long delay, or exaggerated 
expression of any other kind. But what is indeed peculiar 
to our time—so exceptional in history that I am convinced 
it cannot last—is the apparent inability of the Sensus 
Communis to assert its solid and (I think I may say) Divine 
rights. There seems to be in the community, just now, 
no strength giving voice to that Common Sense whereby 
the arts and civilisation live. The generality seems, for the 
moment, to be dumb. 

One would have thought that instinct alone would have 
warned the men how mere obscenity divorced from laughter, 
mere violence divorced from indignation, mere stimulus 
void of purpose, would lead very rapidly to the inane; to 
nothingness, to the death of action and therefore of that 
art which they proclaim but which can never be anything 
save the ornament of reason and the product thereof. One 
would have thought that men not diseased (that is, the 
run of men) would have retaliated at once when they 


were insulted by dangerous follies and were presented with 
mad horrors of stone or speech that throw out poisons mortal 
to society. Yet, so far, nothing of the kind has happened, 
during now a quarter of a century at least of increasing peril. 

The evil may have been accentuated by the war, but we 
are all here to testify that it had begun before the war. 
That inhuman strain may have forced the growth: it 
certainly never planted the seed nor even watered the young 
plant. The seed was planted while those of my generation 
were still in quite early middle life, almost in youth; the 
plant was already sprouting while men were still deluding 
themselves with the idea that war in Western Europe 
would never be known again. 

Those who have assumed a false leadership in the affair 
and who lay down, with no clarity of diction or intelligence, 
that such a piece of description is admirable because and 
although it is disgusting; that such another piece of cruelty 
is admirable because and although it is intolerable; that 
such a building, which ruins the landscape or the city, 
such a verse as is meaningless, such a lump of sculpture 
as is not even grotesque, but ridiculous and _ vile, 
such a music, or rather noise as the great majority of 
men will be at real pains to avoid—those who assault 
civilisation in this fashion are for some reason still tolerated. 

No doubt our urban civilisation has a great deal to do 
with the truce. The dust of the great cities has no cohesion. 
There is no comradeship. The mob has long been killed, 
and even of the crowd we have lost active use. The 
destruction of any common standard (that is, of doctrine), 
though it took place long ago, helps to account for so late 
a fruit. The weariness of the senses, cut off from the 
natural life of man upon the soil, and that for so long, and 
that with such great multitudes, may be a better explanation 
still. At any rate, there it is. 
becoming dangerous at last. 

In music it will pass first—though leaving behind it wounds 
as does every evil act. In painting it will pass next; for 
you can burn a painting easily enough. In literature it 
will have a longer effect, because hidden books are preserved, 
and even when we begin destroying that which destroys our 
own souls, curious specimens will be hidden by the perverted 
and the weak. Even vile sculpture is (thank God !) amenable 
to quick ending with chisel and hammer and crushing- 
machines. It will make useful lime. Much of it may 
appear in the honest form of road metal, for our grand- 
children to tread upon. But the really serious establish- 
ment of the evil is in architecture. To build an abominable 
thing is as expensive as to build a lovely and ennobling one ; 
and the thing built will require new expenditure to replace it. 
I am not here speaking of things innocently ugly, of bad 
attempts to reproduce past beauty or to imitate an exalted 
style which the builder should not have attempted. I am 
speaking of deliberate offences of stone and brick and 
cement set up in the knowledge that they would offend, 
and with the desire to offend. They are but one product 
of the poisonous philosophy that we may abandon beauty, 
that we must rather seek, no matter how, sensation for 
drooping senses than serene nobility. They are only one 
kind of evil; but they are the most disturbing because 
they are the most permanent. 

Our near posterity will, I presume, live in a world from 
which they will have purged out very drastically the music, 
the verse (if I may call it so) and the wilder erratics in other 
literature of our time. But will that posterity not be still 
condemned to live under influences of skyline, domestic 
ill-proportion, shapes fixed in stone (or worse, in ferro- 
concrete) from which they cannot escape? Will not that 
form of the poison endure? I fear it will, H. BeLuoc. 


Insanity continues, and it is 
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Current Literature 
A REMEMBERED PAST 


Ne Obliviscaris, By Lady Frances Ba.trours Hodder and 
Stoughton. 2 vols. 42s. 


Few readers of these discursive reminiscences will entirely 
escape the state of mind which Lady Frances Balfour’s nickname 
of the ‘** Coming Squall *’ seems to sum up as her effect on others 
—not always those of her own family or the Lowland Scottish 
one into which she married. For hers is the intensely self- 
conscious pugnacity of the Highland Scot ; a variety to be 
sharply distinguished from the no less notorious pugnacity of the 
Irish Celt. In the word “self-conscious” this difference is 
defined. The Irish stormy petrel is eternally convinced that he 
or she is by nature pacific, and that only the cussedness of other 
races is responsible for disturbance. But the Highland Celt 
“never forgets” that to be pugnacious is to be a Highland 
Celt; it is his oriflamme, and he will flourish it in your face 
until you want to forget that there ever were such things as 
oriflammes. If, being Irish, you possess one of your own, the 
contrariness of your race makes you hide it under your coat, and 
resolve not to trail the tail or any other part of that vesture. 

So much for the many pages in these volumes which to that 
kind of Celt are so infuriating that quite another self-consciousness 
recommends a magnanimous reticence to one of the race—not 
yet “ totally exterminated.’ This was the “ only cure ”’ in the 
opinion of the then Lady Salisbury, who, nevertheless, was 
doubtful whether, even if it could be effected, the new race 
might not be as bad as the old. ‘* The climate may be in fault,” 
she wrote, and therefore she had given up the question “in 
placid despair.” Other despairs were not precisely placid—but 
these things have long been obsolete; moreover, Lady Frances 
herself in time fell under the almost universal spell of Parnell’s 
personality, writing to Professor Saintsbury (of all people), ‘“* My 
admiration for Parnell grows to such a white heat!” 

** White heat ’ was a familiar state to the girl with the head 
of hair so gleamingly red that when she was away from home 
her father wrote that they had been obliged to light up half-an- 
hour earlier. The man she married—Mr. Eustace Balfour, 
younger brother of the ‘*‘ Arthur’ who from the moment of his 
appearance dominates the book—fell in love with her hair at 
first sight, and this was the earliest assurance she ever had that 
she possessed in it a beauty, not a disfigurement. Eustace 
Balfour had another surprise in store for Lady Frances Campbell 
—he invited her to luncheon with only her brother as chaperon. 
It caused a sensation in the family; her parents had not met the 
temerarious young man, and the Duke of Argyll was still further 
perturbed on learning that he was an architect by profession : 
** I think there was some confusion in my father’s mind between 
an architect and a builder and contractor.”” However, when 
Mr. Balfour had been asked to call by the Duchess, things im- 
proved; and Lady Frances was allowed to go to the luncheon. 

This is only one of the hundred milestones which mark the 
course of her reminiscences. There is hardly a social circum- 
stance, from the equipment of a toilet table (** a daughter-in-law 
is said to have nearly fainted when she saw mine ”’) to the exclusive 
right (in 1887) of the Peers and Royal Family to drive along 
Constitution Hill, which does not call upon the reviewer’s pencil. 
One of her best anecdotes is about *‘ a dear retainer of my father’s 
household,”” of whom Lady Frances asked: ‘* What would you 
do if you met me in a bus?” “TI should not know your Lady- 
ship” was the annihilating answer. When the dialogue took 
place, one bus ran every half-hour from Kensington Church. 
But a small volume might be filled with notes on these changes. 
which are the mere details in an immense fresco of social revolu- 
tion. Homellife, social life, political life, religious life (a deep 
preoccupation of the author’s)—all are changed wellnigh beyond 
belief. 

Of the suffrage movement Lady Frances has of course a great 
deal to say; and she says it in her best vein of common sense 
and ardour, mingled with a pleasant humour, and a sympathy 
for the militant group (to which she did not belong), markedly 
more attractive than her “claymore” excursions. Of other 
politics there is too much; the author, conscious that it may be 
so, yet refuses to abstain from recording what was to her and 
hers so overmastering an interest. Strange, if it were not of the 
very party-polities. that these panting anxieties, 





essence of 


es 


ardours, panics, triumphs should now seem such a beating of 
the air! 

Lady Frances, in her preface, hopes that in one sense her 
memoirs may be called dull: ‘ I have no wish to be associated 
with the scum of any society.” Characteristic in its smiting 
bluntness; but in this connection such bluntness is welcome. 
Society, in all its ancient arrogance and splendour, was to her 
not only a native but a sacred sphere—a little absurd, as she 
is humorous enough to perceive, but transcending its absurdity 
by the high seriousness with which it took other things beside 
itself. It is an extinct planet which, like the moon, sheds 
glamour; we laugh, but the laugh is a rueful one as we watch 
the English countryside perish before our eyes, and know that 
those for whom Lady Frances speaks would not have suffered 
it to perish did they still possess the power which has, by varying 
methods, been taken from them. 

Her pictures of the home-life at Inveraray Castle, Argyll 
Lodge, Hatfield, Whittinghame, and other great houses have an 
attraction poignant in its difference from ** the way we live now.” 
Much would indeed be irksome in these days even to us who 
have (in our degree!) known similar home conditions; yet the 
dignity, the composure, the sense of something other than dis- 
tractions and games as what goes to make life worth living— 
These inform her domestic scenes and their disappearance cannot 
but leave us mourning as we lay aside the volumes which so 
lovingly depict them. 

Such a book, then, has a value which outweighs its defects of 
distracting punctuation and grammar, so marked as to recall 
Sir Walter Scott’s immortal comment on Byron’s performances 
in the sort: ‘* managing his pen with the careless and negligent 
ease of a man of quality.” The printer’s reader has been known, 
by some of us, to ** have views * on such matters; here he would 
have done well to obey his usually irrepressible impulse to display 
them. 

“If they like you, they will like the memoirs. I? otherwise, 
otherwise.” So Professor Saintsbury told Lady Frances; but 
his words do not wholly sum up the situation. It would be 
possible not to like the * you,” yet like the memoirs, simply 
because they portray that vanished world of ** ladies and gentle- 
men.” Possible, indeed, not to like some of the ladies and 
gentlemen, yet wish that such as they could come again. It 
will not be : 

What once is buried, buried stays 
And comes no more for ever. 
Erne COLBURN MAYNE. 


ABOUT AMBASSADORS 


The Exterritoriality of Ambassadors in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. By E.R. Apairn. Longmans. 21s. 
This is an able piece of work on one section of a very interesting 
subject. Professor Adair’s main object is to criticise in the light 
of history the assertions made by lawyers about the rules governing 
at various times the position of ambassadors. He is a brisk 
controversialist and deals a number of shrewd blows at the 
legal authorities who have handled his subject during the last 
four centuries. He has little difficulty in showing that the 
theory as laid down by international lawyers often had little to 
do with the practice as developed by European governments 
and that a lot of vague or learned talk about the law of Nature 
made little difference to how Elizabeth or Philip II. treated the 
representatives of foreign powers accredited to their courts. His 
contention is that such rules as have been elaborated owe their 
form far more to a series of precedents than to the elaboration of 
a doctrine, though he has a small list of authorities like Grotius, 
Zouch and Bynkershoek, whom he allows to have known, 
generally speaking, what they were about. Most of the rest 
show a lack of touch with practical life which is as deplorable 
as the ignorance of history displayed by their modern admirers. 
In fact, it is not easy to escape a rap over the knuckles from 
Professor Adair; even the great Gardiner is caught napping at 
least once and politely but firmly rebuked in a footnote. 
Anything which throws light on the position of ambassadors 
in the early days of diplomatic intercourse is so welcome that 
one wishes that Professor Adair either had given, or would give, 


his investigations a wider scope. There is so much about 


ambassadors which is interesting besides their exterritoriality. It 
is good to know how far they managed to substantiate their claims 
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to immunity from arrest for debt, or to the right to celebrate 
Mass or to use the Prayer Book. But it would be better still 
to know how much influence they had in their curious role of 
part counsellor, part spy and part dupe. It is clear that the 
best of them spoke their mind with extraordinary frankness. 
In the heyday of the Tudor despotism they were almost the only 
people who exercised real freedom of speech at court, and 
Elizabeth habitually took from Fénélon and De Silva home- 
truths such as Cecil or even Leicester only rarely nerved them- 
selves to put to her. It is clear, too, that many of them played 
a dangerous game with persistence and boldness, if not always 
with success. That astute person Sir James Melville seems to 
have had some slight success in the risky proceeding of pulling 
Elizabeth’s leg, and Randolph in Scotland and Throgmorton in 
France were probably as effective promoters of sedition as that 
prize seandalmonger de Quadra thought he was in England. 

Most of them, it may be suspected, neither knew nor did as 
much as they claimed; even Renaud had not got Mary Tudor 
in his pocket as completely as he thought he had, and people 
like Catherine de Medici were adepts at listening politely and 
keeping their own counsel. Yet where would historians be 
without their reports? How many familiar scenes and picturesque 
anecdotes do we owe to some astute Venetian’s knowledge of 
what would interest the signory, or to some fiery Spaniard’s 
attempts to stir Philip II. to do something at last? They were 
many of them among the most vocal of the world’s grousers ; one 
can see their tears falling as they describe the state of their 
finances, their homesickness, the climate, the manners and the 
customs of their places of exile. But in the great days of dynastic 
policy, the golden age of personal intrigue, they are very close 
to the centre of the picture. How much do its colour and its 
composition owe to them ? 


A FOOLISH BIRD 


The Opalescent Parrot. 
Ward. 7s. Gd. 


There are some whom age softens; 
ta) 


Essays by ALFRED Noyes. Sheed and 


some whom it frankly 
embitters; but there are many on whom the process of growing 
older exercises a curious twofold effect. It introduces an element 
of duplicity into characters formerly as open and as guileless 
as the daylight; these last Jearn to hide a fund of resentment 
beneath an appearance of the most perfect amiability. 

Such, at least, is the impression produced by Mr. Alfred Noyes’s 
new volume of collected essays. One can admire its scholarship 
and enjoy its occasional flashes of real penetration; yet, again 
and again, one is reminded of the old gentleman who, singling 
out the youngest member of some party, proceeds to heap upon 
his cowering shoulders the accumulated sins (often fictitious) of 
the generation to which he belongs. ‘‘ So you’re a Bright Young 
Person, I suppose? * bellows the interlocutor, while his opponent 
mumbles a few broken sentences of modest deprecation. 
“ Texpect you’re a Communist, aren’t you. .. . Here’s a picture 
by Picasso; no doubt our young friend over there will be able 
to tell us what it means. ... However, I daresay you young 
people know best; old fogeys like myself are ripe for the lethal 
chamber ’—a proposition to which only the rules of courtesy 
and a natural impulse of contrariness make one hesitate to 
volunteer one’s complete and ungrudging assent. 


But let Mr. Noyes speak for himself. Listen to his defence of 
Longtellow : 


You sneer at his life, because it was loyal to God and man; you 
sheer at his married life because it was clean; and you sneer at 
his death, as though you, like Pumblechook, were superior even to 
that. These things do not necessarily raise the value of his art, 
except that a true man’s word is always better in some respects 
than that of the poor little half-wits and vicious half-men whom you, 
by implication, would glorify. But you are ready to palter with the 
truth, even in this matter, and to affirm in set terms, even when 
this qualification has been carefully made, that his defenders will 
always base the claims of his art on the nobility of his life. Let me 
Say again, then, that Longfellow is not among the great poets. . 


_ We thank Mr. Noyes for his final daring admission; but what, 
in Heaven’s name, is the rest of this elegant shadow-boxing all 
about ? Of course, Mr. Noyes is sincere; but who thinks of 
basing his distaste for Longfellow’s verse upon the reprehensible 
"cleanliness ” of his life? And, assuming that this childish con- 
ar has been made by some obscure biographer, why must 
Mr. Noyes, with an ample excuse for being gently and 
wnemphatically scathing, tumble headlong into an obvious trap 


and become loudly and even splutteringly wroth? 
needless to add, that we resent invective; 
always have an aim; 


It is not, 
but invective must 
whereas writers in Mr. Noyes’ present 
mood have a way of inventing monsters, and then attacking 
the chimeras of their own contrivance. Whom precisely does 
he intend by the Intelligentsia, nowadays his chief cock-shy? 
We notice that, if the members of this sinister black-hand 
association do not command his respect, they have certainly 
aroused his apprehension; there is a note of unaffected alarm 
underlying this outpouring of acid facetiousness. In short, 
Mr. Noyes seems to be feeling the draught; and an inability to 
face conclusion makes it impossible for him to distinguish whence 
it blows. 

So much for the satirical or “ parrot’ aspect of Mr. Noyes’s 
book. It is all the more distressing because The Opalescent Parrot 
also contains several thoughtful and well-written essays. 
Unambitious in scope, moderate in length, they would be 
admirably suited to the middle pages of a conservative literary 
review. Mr. Noyes deals sensibly with the mass of nonsense 
which French criticism has accumulated round the author of 
Eureka. He is just and discerning when he writes of Bacon, 
Milton and Shakespeare’s sonnets. Here his critical mood is as 
gentle and as civilised as his satirical methods are blustering 
and primitive. It is pleasant to be able to revise one’s opinion 
of a volume which, in many ways, lies so painfully open to attack. 


THE WHEAT PROBLEM 


The Bread of Britain. 
Press. 2s. 6d. 


By A. H. Hurst. Oxford University 


The author of this book is a man of long experience as a 
merchant in the grain trade; and his argument is a sustained plea 
for State control of that trade. Briefly, his thesis is that the 
growth of combinations among the wheat producers on the one 
hand, the concentration of flour-milling in the hands of a few big 
firms on the other, and the measures taken by various Govern- 
ments in the wheat-producing countries for the benefit of their 
nationals, have between them practically destroyed the old 
free market in grain, and that the consequences are pressing 
hardly in this country on producers and consumers alike. He 
therefore advocates the constitution by the State of a Wheat 
Control Board, and argues that ** a board, comprising some of the 
best men in the trade, controlling the importation of wheat as 
well as the already trustified milling industry, will not only bring 
about the revival of British agriculture based upon an economic 
price of wheat to the British growers—a stabilised price of wheat— 
but over a period of a few years will cheapen the price of bread 
to the consumer and improve its quality.” 

These contentions, if they stand any chance of being largely 
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true, are important enough to deserve the most careful study. 
Mr. Hurst is a man of sound economic knowledge, who can by no 
means be dismissed as a crank. He knows his subject, and he is 
well aware of the orthodox economic objections to his point of 
view. But he holds that the orthodox opinion is based on what 
has now become a radically untrue view of the nature of the wheat 
trade. Wheat has long ranked among economists as the favourite 
example of a commodity having a perfectly “free market ”’; 
and the repeated failure of wheat corners has been taken as 
confirming this conclusion. But, according to Mr. Hurst, this 
free trade in wheat is now a thing of the past. On the producers’ 
side, a large part of the supply is now under the control of a small 
number of great groups and concerns—the Co-operativesin Canada, 
the new Farm Board in the United States, a few big co-operating 
firms in the Argentine, and so on—and these concerns are able to 
regulate supplies and prices over short periods almost at will. 
They can hold grain off the market, or dump it on the market; 
and they can adjust prices to the conditions of different markets 
so as to secure the maximum profit. 

Confronting them are the millers—again a small group of very 
large-scale manufacturers who attempt to control the market 
as intermediate consumers of wheat. The millers buy the supplies 
they require, and pass on the prices they pay, via the bakers, to 
the consumers. Their demand is fixed by bakers’ demand; 
they do not store wheat on any considerable scale ; and accordingly 
they are not prepared to vary their short-period demand to any 
great extent in order to take advantage of cheap buying. 

The grain merchant, who used to be the controlling factor in the 
trade, buying from competing producers and selling to competing 
consumers, has now only a small fraction of the trade left in 
his hands, and is no longer in a position to influence the course of 
prices. He used, by buying whenever and wherever price 
conditions were favourable, by transferring his demand from one 
centre to another, and by scientific hedging, to exert a great 
stabilising influence on prices and to prevent speculative prices 
in Chicago or Winnipeg or Liverpool from getting out of relation 
to realities. But he can do these things no longer in face of the 
changed situation; for, if he buys, he cannot be sure of a free 
market in which to sell. Consequently, prices fluctuate far 
more widely than they used to do; and speculation, which 
used to serve as a stabilising influence, now exaggerates their 
fluctuation. 

Mr. Hurst’s conclusion is that the grain merchant has had his 
day, and that it is now imperative for this country to adopt 
combined buying under State auspices as an offset to the combined 
selling of Canada, the United States, and the other main suppliers. 
He believes that, if this were done, the reaction on British wheat- 
farming would be very favourable, because the British farmer is 
at present worst situated of all producers for marketing his 
produce. Price fluctuations hurt him most, because he is least 
able to hold up supply, having no means of storage at his com- 
mand. Consequently, he is now often compelled to sell at bottom 
price. Without any rise in average prices over the year, Mr. 
Hurst believes, a Control Board would greatly benefit the British 
farmer, by enabling him to realise the average price. 

This is a powerful argument; and it fits in with a good deal 
more that has been written about the wheat trade in recent years. 
It is exceedingly doubtful whether this country is at present 
buying its wheat from abroad on the best terms; but it is quite 
certain that, even if too much is being paid, the British farmer is 
not reaping the advantage. Widely and rapidly fluctuating 
prices are altogether against his interest; and there is a strong 
case for a Control Board such as Mr. Hurst advocates in this 
book. Such a body would be in a position to negotiate bulk 
contracts with the Canadian, Australian and other producers, and 
would also provide a right starting-point for the control and 
reorganisation of marketing, manufacturing and distributing 
processes at home. Indeed, it is the one constructive suggestion 
that has been put forward for dealing, without tariffs, with such 
problems as wheat-dumping and the piling up of middlemen’s 
costs. Mr. Hurst’s book should go far towards converting sceptics 
to a belief in its practicability as a remedy. 


A PAIR OF TRAVELLERS 


Dent. 10s. 6d. 
Translated by Dorotuy 


Postscript to Adventure. By AsHLEy Grsson. 
Travels in the Congo. 
Knopf. 

Written half in journalese, half in Kiplingese, with a wealth of 
jollity, a fund of anecdote and, it must be admitted, an entire 


By AnpRE GIDE. 


Bussy. 15s. 





absence of any sort of personal spite, Mr. Ashley Gibson’s adyen- 
tures would make very pleasant reading, were we not continually 
being reminded that this, after all, is the account of a quarter of 
a lifetime’s experience and gives a curiously inadequate impression 
of the human being whose development it concerns. Perhaps it 
is a relic of early journalistic training—that faculty of being able 
to say a great deal yet leave in the reader’s mind not the smallest 
residuum of thought. Life would be intolerable, if we could not 
rise from our morning paper as blank, as entirely pure of reflection 
as when first we plunged into its columns. Similarly, after reading 
and, what is more, enjoying whole chapters of Mr. Ashley Gibson's 
book, you still find yourself quite incapable of forming any 
definite picture of the man who wrote them. Even the landscapes 
remain vague ; Fleet Street, Ceylon. ... But,given the mentality 
of Fleet Street, there is little to choose between thetwo. Journalisin 
has its own magic formule, and these formule have the occult 
property of killing whatever they touch. Thus, upon page 81, 
Mr. Gibson is giving us his personal impressions of Africa; and 
Africa makes her appearance, quietly enough, as a “ monstrous 
world’ which throws ‘an odd, indefinable spell” over her 
devotees. Three lines later, Africa is promoted with a skip; 
she becomes the *‘ Land of Heart’s Abhorrence ’—which sounds as 
if the office-boy had been reading Yeats’ collected poems. And 
this, in its turn, gives way (how grievous an anticlimax here !) to 
the traditional ‘“‘ Dark Continent”; whereat the paragraph, 
thirteen lines in all, rallies to a superb conclusion. “ Ancient 
Horror,” Mr. Gibson informs us, “is still throned there, upon a 
pyramid of bones.” 

Such, alas! are the obstacles which Fleet Street puts in Mr, 
Gibson’s way; for we feel sure that Mr. Gibson wants to write 
easily and simply, that many is the camp-fire yarn he longs to tell 
us about himself and his wanderings and his emotions. Whereas, 
something stronger than Mr. Gibson (though he is a hunter 
and a trekker and a backwoodsman, and did once shoot a harmless 
baboon through the belly) is perpetually clutching at the butt of 
Mr. Gibson’s pen or getting itself hopelessly entangled in the 
keyboard of his typewriter; with the result that, when Mr. 
Gibson means to write the simple yet adequate words “ a public 
house, or inn, off the Strand,” what does this brutal afrit substitute 
but the stupid and pompous phrase “ some hostelry contiguous 
to the Strand.” Hi! Ostler, or Hostler should it be, call me my 
palfrey, for I must be getting back to cook up the Social Column ! 
And so, armed cap-a-pie, a briar between the teeth and dead 
baboon slung precariously and provocatively across the crupper, 
the Lancelots of Fleet Street go clattering off down past the Law 
Courts gravely saluting, with raised Swans, Watermans, Onotos 
or Duofolds, the sad memorial of Temple Bar, solemnly 
recognising the place where so many gallant predecessors 
incontinently left their heads. Their knightly vaunts and 
chivalric extravagances we must smile at, but can afford 
to take in good part. For theirs is a gloomy fate, and gloomy 
is the region in which they dwell—where Ancient Horror 
sits enthroned upon a pyramid of wasted talent. 

After Mr. Gibson’s frozen heroics, M. André Gide’s account of 
his travels through the Congo is odd, and almost disconcerting in 
its plenitude of warmth and life. M. Gide is an author who, were 
he called upon to write out a menu-card, would find room for a 
sentence or two of scribbled confession or odd revelation of his 
own personal character. From this book, as from his novels, 
rises an air of penetrating moral malaise; Gide is always uneasy, 
always fidgeting and fumbling, at his own soul or at the soul of 
others. . . . Yet, because he is an accomplished artist, neither 
introspection nor observation ever comes amiss, his travel-jottings 
have a delightful living quality, and the black youths and maidens, 
whom he admires, stand out solid, charming and robust. We must 
add that such characteristics as Gide leaves undescribed are 
captured and preserved in a series of admirable photographs. 


THE WORLD OF PLANTS 


Growth and Tropic Movements of Plants. By Sir Jacanls 
CHUNDER Bose. Longmans. 21s. 

It is difficult to appraise this book as it consists of experimental 
data which would normally be published in some scientific journal 
such as the Biochemische Zeitschrift or the Journal of Genetics. 
Of a scientific paper containing the results of original research 
there is little to be said, except that it is or is not interesting 
and that it may or may not be important according to whether 
future work confirms or discredits it; it may be abstracted 
but can hardly be reviewed. References to style, readableness, 
and so on are therefore irrelevant, and comment in the present 
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** Lively and extraordinarily entertaining.” 
—Daity NEws 
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| SISLEY HUDDLESTON’S 


Europe in Zigzags 


New Statesman: “Mr. Huddleston proves that he is more European than those who are by birth Continental. . . . We 
wish more [Englishmen abroad] would try to catch a thousandth part of the imaginative understanding, the critical 
sympathy, which he seems to find no harder than his task of appraising with admirable felicity the personages, the characters, 
the wits of the different countries he has visited, or giving a balanced judgment on the political movements. He takes us to 
Spain, Italy, the Balkans, Germany, Austria. He discusses with a comfortable sanity the politics, the literature, the social 
life of these countries. The volume has some remarkably good reproductions of photographs of places and persons.” (21/- net) 


The Problem of Empire Trade 
LORD MELCHETT’S 


The First Flight Round Africa 
SIR ALAN COBHAM’S 


Imperial 
Economic Unity 


The great question of the moment, of vital interest in every part 
of the Empire, is here lucidly discussed by the ex-Cabinet 
Minister who is to-day the leading “captain of industry ” in 
Great Britain. With the aid of much valuable statistical informa- 
tion he suggests to what extent the Empire can be made self- 
supporting as an economic unit and how its manufacturing, 


Twenty Thousand Miles 
in a Flying-Boat 


The narrative of an historic event—the encircling of the 
African continent for the first time by air. Sir Alan’s 
journey was also the final flight prior to the establishment 
of a permanent Trans-African air route. Many exciting 
adventures befell the party, and the book contains unique 
illustrations from photographs taken by the cinematographer 
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mineral and agricultural production could be developed.(2/6 net) on board, (10/6 net) 





For Early Publication 
GEORGES CLEMENCEAU’S LAST MESSAGE 


Grandeur and Misery of Victory 


in which Clemenceau himself speaks to the world 


The book which the international Press has been discussing for months ; which the Observer 
says “will be part of the essential material of modern history ” ; which puts with brilliant fire 
and vigour his side of the great controversy concerning Foch ; which gives incisive estimates 
of President Wilson, General Pershing and Mr. Lloyd George ; which tells the inner history 
of the critical period of the War and of the Versailles Peace Conference. It is now in the 
printer’s hands. (21/- net. March) 


Cc. S. RANGA IYER’S 
India: Peace or War? 


The author of Father India and a prominent Member of the Indian Legislative Assembly 
in this important book gives an account of recent political events in India and examines 
dispassionately the serious problem that confronts Great Britain now, when the Simon 
Report is about to be published and a Round Table Conference in Whitehall is to discuss 
the destiny of India. Mr. Ranga Iyer strongly puts the case for “ Dominion Status,” and 
does not hesitate to attack the Extremist leaders. (7/6 net. Ready March 7th) 











The Colossus of the French Revolution 
The Stormy Life of Mirabeau 


By HENRI DE JOUVENEL 


Everyman: ‘Brilliant, lucid, rapid to breathlessness, this 
account of Mirabeau reads like a novel, yet it is sound enough 
history. . . . Thoughin appearance he was strangely repulsive, 
his magnetic personality was irresistible. The scenes at the 
time of his death were amazing.” (10/6 net) 


Adventures among Headhunting Tribes 


Savage Gentlemen 


By MaBEL C. COLE 


The narrative of a four-years’ stay in the Philippine Islands. 
Mrs. Cole tells of a man who had eaten the livers of thirty 
enemies ; of one whose wandering spirit was recalled by 
weird rites ; of a pigmy wedding and an exorcism ; of evil 
spells overcome by castor oil. (10/6 net) 


Fiction 
The Immortal Lover 


By JouHN A. STEUART 


A romance of Robert Burns by the author of the well- 
known biography of R. L. Stevenson. It begins with the 
parting of the poet and his beautiful “ Highland Mary” 
and follows his stormy career to its tragic close. Mr. 
Steuart does not gloss over Burns’ faults—his seductions 
and desertions and the wild tavern nights that undermined 
his health—but he tries to set him in his true light. 


(7/6 net) 


Tide House 
By Mavupbe C. PERRY 


A strange old house on the sand-dunes dominates this tale 
of a man’s rise to prosperity through blackmail and of the 
three women who influence his life. The atmosphere of a 
little Pacific Coast town is conveyed in a masterly way, and 
the dramatic climax shows Matthew watching his wife carrying 
out a grim plan of vengeance against his former mistress, 
who threatens to wreck their married life. ‘“ An unusual and 
powerfully told tale,” says Beatrice Kean Seymour. (7/6 net) 
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case may be confined to certain general observations which arise 
out of Professor Bose’s physiological researches considered as 
awhole. In the first place the quantitative character of his work 
is striking; he has followed Galileo’s injunction to “* measure all 
things and to make measurable what cannot yet be measured.” 
His delicate crescograph, for example, which measures the growth 
in length of a plant, provides some interesting curves which show 
not only the normal rates but also the rates under various experi- 
mental external conditions. Professor Bose’s moving plate 
method of registration is an exact parallel to the kymograph 
or revolving drum of blackened paper which has proved such 
a powerful instrument of investigation in animal physiology 
since its introduction in the early years of the last century. 
The chief difference between the growth of animals and of plants 
seems to be that the latter is pulsatory in character; but it 
must be remembered that by animal growth is usually meant 
growth in weight, so that the comparison is not very easy. In 
cases where length measurements have been made on a large scale 
in animals, such as the work on embryonic growth of mammals 
by Scammon and his school in Minnesota, no evidence exists 
indicating pulsations or rhythmical increase. 

Professor Bose does not confine himself, however, to growth; 
he speaks also at some length of his work on the effects of 
stimulation of plants by such forces as gravity, light, electricity, 
ete. His principal conclusion is that, in general, weak stimulation 
accelerates plant activity and that strong stimulation retards 
it. This generalisation would be applicable to all plants and all 
stimuli, and if it is valid, it demonstrates to us a fundamental 
similarity between the plant and animal kingdoms, for it is 
certainly roughly valid for the latter. It is impossible to rate 
too highly these wide generalisations, for at the present time 
they are the greatest need of biology. Herbert Spencer’s mistake 
was to enunciate them without proper factual and quantitative 
support; but if we abandon the hope of enunciating them at all 
we condemn ourselves to the chaos of unrelated data which is 
what biology is now. 

It would be unlikely that the product of so much labour 
should not contain points requiring criticism, and among the more 
obvious of these is that Professor Bose often seems to rest content 
with the accumulation of data instead of extracting from them 
their wider significance. Thus he makes no mathematical 
analysis of his growth-curves, and when he studies the effect 
of temperature on growth he gives an admirably regular curve, 
relating rate to temperature, without calculating any temperature 
coefficient or temperature characteristic, indispensable factors 
if we wish to know what fundamental physical and chemical 
factors are involved. Then, as regards technique, it would 
have been reassuring to have been informed about the controls 
which must have been necessary with such delicate apparatus. 
On the whole, however, we can have nothing but praise for 
Professor Bose’s ingenuity and skill. It is rather astonishing 
that this accurate work of the type represented classically by 
Keith Lucas’s in this country should have been developed in 
India, a country which might hardly have been expected to take 
kindly to the metrical aspect of the scientific method. It is 
as yet too soon to speak of Indian science in general, but during 
the next five hundred years it will be pleasant to observe its 
development and to trace its peculiar contributions to a form 
of human experience at present coloured through and through 
by the singularities of the Faustian world-soul. 


A GREAT LONDON SCHOOL 


Merchant Taylors’ School. Its Origin, History and Present 
Surroundings. Blackwell. 10s. 6d. 

This pious memorial is the work of the Merchant Taylors’ 
School Archeological Society. The Society, finding that it was 
something like a hundred years since the last history of the 
school was written, embarked on the pleasant and proper task of 
writing it afresh. The result is a book which not only past and 
present Merchant Taylors, but a wider public, may read with 
profit and enjoyment. The piety of the authors has not run to 
dullness, and their theme is not confined to the school itself. 
The Merchant Taylors’ Company, the Charterhouse, Smithfield 
and the hospital and church of St. Bartholomew, the Hospitallers’ 
church of St. John at Clerkenwell, and the chapel of Etheldreda, 
are all dealt with by one or another of the seven boys named in 
the preface as collaborators in the work. The whole is done 
with care, and some of the writing is remarkably good. 





The school, which was ranked by the Royal Commission of 
1864 as one of the nine public schools of England, was founded by 
the Merchant Taylors’ Company at the beginning of Elizabeth's 
reign, “for the better education and bringing up of children jn 
good manners and literature.” This Company—the descendant 
of the thirteenth-century ‘‘ Gild of Taylors and Linen Armourers 
of the Fraternity of St. John the Baptist of the City of London ”— 
had then reached the zenith of its power and wealth, and, like 
others of the merchant corporations of its day, it threw itself with 
enthusiasm into the project of a new grammar school. Most of the 
initial money was provided by two members of the Court of the 
Company, Richard Hilles and Sir Thomas White, the latter of 
whom also very handsomely endowed St. John’s, Oxford, and 
established the close connection ever since maintained between 
the school and the college. The original site of the school was in 
Suffolk Lane, between Cannon Street and Lower Thames Street, 
and there it remained until it was moved to Charterhouse Square 
in 1872. The beginnings were for that time ambitious ; the statutes 
provided for 250 scholars with a High Master, a chief usher and 
two assistant ushers. The High Master was to be “a man in 
body whole, sober, discreete, honest, verteous, and learned, in 
good and cleane Latin literature, and also in Greeke yf such may 
be gotten.” He was gotten—in the person of Richard Mulcaster of 
Christ Church, distinguished not only for his Latin and Greek 
scholarship, but for an exceptional knowledge of Oriental litera- 
ture, an interest in educational theory and a taste for the drama. 
Mulcaster served the school well for twenty-five years, though 
he had a stern way with his pupils and a hot temper which often 
brought him into conflict with the Company. The regulations 
for the boys are carefully drawn, and some of them make curious 
reading. 


There shall be taught in the said schoole children of all nations 
and countryes indifferently . .. but first see that they can the 
catechisme in English or Latyn and that every of the said two 
hundreth and fifty schollers can read perfectly and write 
competently or els lett them not be admytted in no wise. .. . 
The hours of attendance were from seven to eleven, and from 

one to five, and there were prayers three times a day, to be said 
by the boys “* kneeling on their knees, with due tract and pawsing.” 
No tallow candles, but wax only, were to be used. 

Also lett them bring no meats, nor drinck, nor bottles, nor use 
in the schoole no breakfasts, nor drincking in the tyme of learning 
no wise. Nor lett them use noe cock-fightings, tennys-play, nor 
riding about of victoring, nor disputing abroade, which is but foolish 
babling and losse of tyme. 

The curriculum was for long almost exclusively classical; it 
was not indeed till 1828 that the teaching of mathematics was 
introduced. French, modern history and drawing came in a 
generation later, followed presently by science, German, cricket 
and football, and prayers in English instead of Latin. One of 
the earliest pupils of Merchant Taylors’ was Edmund Spenser, 
the first of a long line of men eminent in Church and State, in 
literature and in athletics. 

Of the chapters less directly concerned with the School or the 
Company, the longest and the most interesting is that which 
recounts the chequered history of the Charterhouse, once a great 
monastery, and then in turn a ducal mansion and the hospital 
or almshouse and the famous school founded by Thomas Sutton. 
There is a good chapter also on St. Etheldreda’s, the little church 
tucked away in Ely Place, some half-a-mile from Charterhouse 
Square. Here of old in the village of Holborn stood the town 
palace of the bishops of Ely, with the gardens whose strawberries 
were so much to the taste of Richard III. All that glory is 


departed ; but the chapel survives and still hides some exquisite 
beauties. 


THE LOST EXPLORER 


Man-Hunting in the Jungle: The Search for Colonel Fawcett. 
By G. M. Dyotr. Arnold. 12s. 6d. 
The circumstances surrounding the disappearance of the 
well-known explorer, Colonel P. H. Fawcett, are by this time 
fairly well known. He set out in 1925, accompanied by his son 


and another young man named Raleigh Rimmell, to explore 
some of the least-known regions of Central Brazil on behalf of 
the Royal Geographical Society, being himself profoundly 
convinced that somewhere about there would eventually be 
discovered that mysterious civilised people, with a culture akin 
to the Incas and living entirely cut off from the world, of whom 
the Indians have so many traditions. 


For that romantic dream 
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sonality of the man, but sets the sketch against the 
successive backgrounds of the war of 1870, the Com- 
mune, Boulangism, Panama, the Dreyfus case, and 
French politics during the last war.’ PHILIP CARR 
in the Observer. 
‘Mr. Adam’s book is an extremely good one. It is 
admirably written, saturated with the strange, fierce 
spirit of its hero.’ sruART HODGSON in the Daily News. 
With a jacket drawn by Sir William Orpen, R.A. 
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Z Master of Balliol College, Oxford. 
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dozen best studies of foreign countries produced in our 
time. In solid merit it compares with Bodley on France, 
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Bryce on the United States, Lowell on the Government 
of England, but the comparison must not be pressed, 
for it is designed to be not a complete statement of 
facts but a critical examination of those which reveal 
most clearly the character of the British Nation.’ 
T. EARLE WELBY in the Saturday Review. 
‘The highest praise we can give this volume is to place 
it side by side with Mr. G. M. Trevelyan’s History 
of England.’ j. 7. s. in the British Weekly. 
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It is possible to recommend Mr. Hamish Miles’s trans- 
lation in preference to the original, for it has been pre- 
pared with careful reference to the original letters, 
poems and sayings on which the portrayal of Byron’s 
character and genius is based; and in many cases it 
has been both advisable and possible to make fuller 
citations—and naturally more vivid ones—than was 
practicable in the French edition of the book. This is 
one of the rare cases where the reader of an English 
version has the advantage over the foreign reader: for 
in it Byron writes his own lines, and speaks his own 
words. 
Illustrated Demy 8vo. 1as. 6d. net 
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he seems to have laid down his life, as freely and as bravely as 
the Elizabethans laid down theirs for the dream of El Dorado. 
For he passed up the Kuluseu River as far as a place named 
Dead Horse Camp, wrote some letters, and from thence struck 
northward once again into the unknown and became a part of it. 

Mr. Dyott is convinced that Fawcett and his party were 
murdered, somewhere in the jungle about two hundred miles 
north of Dead Horse Camp. And since he followed their trail 
himself for many weary weeks, at the risk of his life, it must be 
conceded that his opinion is of more value than that of any 
arm-chair critics. Mr. Dyott got in touch with the Royal 
Geographical Society in 1927, when anxiety was becoming acute, 
and as an experienced travelier in South America was promptly 
authorised to embark on a relief expedition. His methods were 
precisely the opposite of Fawcett’s. Fawcett always travelled 
light, but Mr. Dyott took no less than three tons of luggage 
with him, consisting mainly of rice, beans and dried meat (for 
he disapproves of tinned food), so that there was more than 
double as much of these things as his own party would require. 
Mr. A. R. Hinks, the Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, 
in an introduction which he contributes to this book, admits very 
frankly that there were “ some of us ” who thought the expedition 
overloaded; but Mr. Dyott confounded his critics by getting 
through without the loss of a man. 

It is true that he never reached the actual scene of the massacre ; 
but he got within a few days’ journey of it, and claims to have 
been given a vivid account of the affair by the leading murderer 
himself—an Anauqua chief, named Aloique. It is true, too, that 
neither he nor any of his men understood the native speech, 
and that all communications had to be made in the language of 
signs; but Mr. Dyott is evidently an expert at this (he tells us 
something of his methods), and Mr. Hinks remarks that no one 
who witnessed ‘‘ his vivid reconstruction of a conversation by 
signs,” after his return home, could doubt that his interpretation 
of what the Indians told him was most probably correct. His 
method with the Indians was very simple—and again, we 
imagine, very different from Fawcett’s. He loaded them with 
presents and promises of more; until in the end it was nearly 
his undoing, for his camp became surrounded by thousands of 
natives, whose mood became blacker and blacker as they realised 
that there were no more knives and hatchets left, and Mr. Dyott 
had to slip away down the Xingu River in the dead of night, 
abandoning that final trip to the scene of the murder. We shall 
not know the truth, beyond a doubt, until someone follows 
Colonel Fawcett’s trail to the bitter end, and with a competent 
interpreter—which is to say that we shall probably never know. 
In the meantime Mr. Dyott’s theory holds the field. The belief 
of the ecrystal-gazers that the lost explorers are still alive must 
unfortunately be discounted. 

The chief fault of Mr. Dyott’s lively book is that it is too 
aggressively popular. He “ writes down” to such an extent 
that one might almost suppose him to be addressing himself 
to children. To be informed solemnly that ants are black, red, 
or white, and that some of them have wings, is merely irritating 
to adult readers. But he has plenty of good stories. The 
astonishment of the Indians when he turned on his portable 
cinema is well described, and the sensation created by a set of 
false teeth possessed by one member of the party is pleasantly 
reminiscent of Captain Good, R.N., in King Solomon’s Mines. 
An extraordinary feature of the expedition is that they were 
able to keep in touch with civilisation by wireless almost to the 
end. On one occasion they—sweltering in the tropics—cut in 
on a conversation between the operator of the Macmillan Polar 
Expedition and some Canadian amateur. ‘ The former told his 
friend to stand by for a few moments, because some Eskimos 
had come on board and he wanted to go and look them over.” 
They were often in touch with Broadway, and even Piccadilly ; 
and at the most critical moment of the whole adventure Mr. Dyott 
was able to have a short chat with his wife, ‘‘ who told me that 
she considered renting our apartment in New York and what 
did I think about the idea.’”’ No doubt this makes the modern 
explorer feel “* less remote,” but it must also be a little tantalising 
and unsettling when things are going wrong. 


ITALIAN 


Italian Humanities. By RaArrar..o Picco. 
versity Press. 1s. 6d. 

Raffaello Piccoli is the new Professor of Italian at Cambridge 

University, and his inaugural lecture was well worth printing. 


IDEALISM 
Cambridge Uni- 


es 


He speaks with the assurance of modern Italy—the Italy, Jet 
us hasten to add, of Croce and the Neapolitan humanists “a 
philosophers. How is it, he asks, that from the seventeenth 
century onwards Europe, including England—and even the 
England of Shelley and Meredith—lost contact with Italy as q 
spiritual force, and even now is imperfectly aware of such events 
as Vico’s philosophy, Croce’s and De Sanctis’, and even the 
poetry of Leopardi and Carducci? Not with such names can jt 
have been a question of Italian intellectual decadence; rather 
should one look to the fact that whereas Italy remained at least 
comparatively faithful to the conception of knowledge or science 
as “ the history of the spirit of man in all the forms of its activity.” 
the rest of Europe, after the alleged collapse of revelation, began 
to seek anew for another ultimate truth, other laws imposed 
inscrutably and immutably, to be discovered by an abstract or 
empirical study of the body of Nature. But though there are 
fashions and revolutions, “* I believe,” says Piccoli, ‘‘ that Europe 
will have to come back to Italy, as the only legitimate heir jp 
our times to the great humanistic tradition.” 

The influence of Naples is, of course, evident in his idealistic 
humanism, in which there is so much of Croce’s philosophy. _ It js 
an influence, however, which also allows him to evoke with hope 
as well as with passionate tenderness memories of the spirit of 
his English youth, conscious though he is of the “ after the war” 
smile and “ sceptic shrug ”’ : 





The thought that flashes in the mind, the image that creates a new 
world in a sudden passionate illumination . . . are everlasting 
essences, though no book or human memory should record them, 
Truly the dead are living, and their voices are not so feeble and distant 
that they may not still be heard. . . . Revisiting Cambridge after 
so many years, those truly spacious days which now seem to be s9 
fabulously remote, those studious, innocent, intelligent days, stand 
before me not as evanescent memories, but with the vividness 
that belongs only to our dearest dreams of the future. 

So it is not so far a cry from Trinity, Grantchester, Madingley 
to the hill of Cama, the subject of the lecturer’s eloquent 
peroration, or to any land where man has left traces of his 
aspiration. 

In form the address is a model of what such things should be. 
Nothing proper to an inaugural occasion is omitted, and all— 
the exordium on Cambridge; the tribute to Professor Piccoli’s 
predecessor, Thomas Okey (his Italy “ platonic and moral” 
rather than geographical, his life “a clear parable hinting at the 
concrete reality of things invisible *’); the charming disquisition 
on the old Italian associations of the University ; the argument on 
the teaching the Modern Humanities—falls easily into place, 
in response to a central thought. 


POSSESSION 


Possession, Demoniacal and Other. 
Kegan Paul. 21s. 

In any study of the phenomenon of possession, the most 
familiar instance of which occurs in the New Testament, two 
observations can at once be made. Firstly, the nature of the 
phenomenon has not changed throughout the centuries; the data 
to be examined to-day are the same as those available for Plato, 
for Justin Martyr, and for Luther. The external symptoms of 
possession, the convulsions, the accession of muscular strength, 
the extraordinary changes of face and of voice, have remained 
unaltered. It may be noted in passing that these charges are 
almost always for the worse, and also that the voice of a possessed 
person is invariably a male one, although women are far mor 
liable than men to possession; this is one of the points that 
the author of this able and provocative book fails to elucidate. 
Secondly, the student of possession is seriously handicapped by 
the lack of descriptions by the possessed, for possession usually 
involves a more or less complete oblivion of the condition, aftet 
the patient’s recovery. Professor Oesterreich calls attention t0 
this, but apparently fails to realise how hypothetical it makes 
some of his conclusions concerning the true nature of the 
phenomenon. Few will quarrel with his definition of possessi0? 
as a state of compulsion, in which the organism is invaded by 
a new personality, opposed to that of the normal self. The vital 
point is whether possession involves a division of the ego, oF 4 
addition to it, or not: and if it does not, as the author of this 
book emphatically believes, then the orthodox Christian vie¥ 
is discredited and the term “‘ possession ”’ is a misnomer. 


By T. K. O&rsrTerreicn. 


If the metaphysical division of the ego or the appearance of @ 
new subject in the organism is admitted, we come back, this nd 
moreover, with our eyes open, to the old theory of possession whic 
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postulated the existence of two different egos in the organism; 

always, however, with this difference, that the old theory talked of 

** spirits °° which enter into the body, while the new believes either 

in a metaphysical division of the primary subject or in the ‘* endo- 

genous” appearance of a new subject. ... The only adequate 
explanation of possession is that postulating a simple alteration 
in the functions of the ordinary subject. 

And, again : 

The states of mind apparently belonging to a second ego are 
really a part of the original individual. . .. The subject loses 
control over a considerable number of his states, and it is this part 
of his personality which plays the obsessive role of a demon. 

These quotations make the author’s standpoint sufficiently clear. 
Metaphysically, it is extremely hard to contemplate a division 
of the ego, far harder, indeed (pace Hume) than to accept the 
doctrine of its unity. Professor Oesterreich here has a strong 
case. He goes on to investigate the genesis of possession, and 
draws a tentative distinction between cases in the past and those 
of to-day : 

Probably it was often rather the conviction of being possessed 
which brought about a real division of the mind, whereas in the 
divisions observed to-day the relation is reversed: first, there 
arises a genuine division of the inner life, and then the individual 
declares himself dual. 

The part played by suggestion goes far to explain the epidemics 
of possession, of which examples are given, and also the success 
of exorcism, although it must be remembered that we do not 
know precisely the effects of suggestion and auto-suggestion. 
It can, however, scarcely be denied that there is a close affinity 
between exorcism and faith-healing, and it is too often forgotten 
that exorcism is usually not a single act but rather a process 
lasting sometimes for weeks and months, or even years. 

The second and longer part of this important work deals with 
the prevalence of possession in antiquity (it was rare in classical 
Greece, but flourished in the Roman Empire), in the Middle Ages, 
and in modern times, when, owing to a change in our beliefs, so 
it is alleged, it is no longer demons (except in convents !) but 
more often the spirits of the dead who seem to speak in the 
possessed. It also deals with artificial and voluntary possession, 
and contains some remarks on the Delphic oracle which should 
be of great interest to classical scholars. Professor Oesterreich 
has made a contribution to the study of religious psychology which 
may be disliked or repudiated, but cannot be ignored. 


A SELF-MADE MAN 


The Autobiography of a British Yarn Merchant. 
WestToN-WEBB. Cayme Press. 10s. 6d. 


If ever a man could truly be described as self-made it is this 
British yarn merchant. Never was there a book of less literary 
pretension than his autobiography. Yet it is curiously interesting 
in its naive simplicity. He tells, with a perceptible and pardon- 
able pride, how he built up a solid business. He was originally 
intended for the Navy. An incurable tendency to sea-sickness 
drove him ashore and to his first job, as porter in a Manchester 
warehouse. Instead of a sea captain he became, as Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn remarks in his introduction to this book, a captain of 
industry. He was not the sort of man who could be kept down. 
From porter at six shillings a week—a job which he took just to 
show his readiness to work—he soon became a clerk. By the 
time he was twenty-five he was married, had his own warehouse 
in Nottingham, and was employing four clerks and two salesmen. 
In characteristically British fashion he managed, knowing hardly 
a word of any language but his own, toestablish business connec- 
tions all over Europe—in France, Spain, Germany, Russia, 
Austria, and even in Turkey. He writes of his visits to these 
countries and to America as if they entailed no more troublesome 
a journey than, say, a trip from Nottingham to Manchester. 
It was all in the day’s business. 

Yet Mr. Weston-Webb’s life was not all business. In his 
younger days he found time also to be an amateur pugilist, 
a cricketer and a volunteer. He once tried the experiment of 
feeding an amateur football team in which he was interested 
on oysters, with the idea of increasing their chances of winning 
the English cup. But as the goalkeeper alone proved capable 
of swallowing six dozen at a time the experiment was abandoned. 
And in addition to all these interests he was also at one time 
a churchwarden. But business, one gathers, was always his 
principal recreation, especially if it was not, strictly speaking, 


By W. F. M. 


| 


his own business. He tells one characteristic story of a flutter 
in ivory whilst on a visit to South Africa—on a little affair of 
establishing a store in Bulawayo. 


I found that various people had sent expeditions up country ; 
search of ivory. As these had met with moderate success I thoy ht 
I would try my luck. I bought twelve ginger-beer bottles vil 
little glass balls in their necks and obtained the services of five 
Zulus—fine big fellows. They were simply bewildered by the 
bottles, holding them in their hands and gazing at them by the 
hour, wondering how the little balls got inside the bottle-neck 
I made them my offer through the interpreter. It was to the effect 
that they should go off and get me ivory and that if I were quite 
satisfied with what they brought back I would give them the twelve 
bottles, in full discharge of any claim. The men absolutely jumped 
about with glee, and were only too eager to start at once. "At the 
end of the week they returned with tusks of ivory—I forget how 
many—which I sold in England at the Ivory Mart for £140; ap 

excellent exchange for twelve ginger-beer bottles. ; 

That, as well as anything in his book, shows you the man, 
his delight in a deal, and his way of telling a yarn. 
merchant,” here, has a double significance. 


Yarn 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Tariff Walls: A European Crusade. 
M.P. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


Sir Clive Morrison-Bell undoubtedly had a bright idea when he 
thought of illustrating the problem of European tariff barriers by 
means of a large-scale map, with actual walls of varying heights built up 
upon the several frontiers. His map at once appealed to the child that 
is in all of us; and its visual presentation of tariff barriers brought 
home the position to most people far better than a host of figures, 
Since the author of this book first thought of his idea, copies of his 
map, greatly improved as more accurate information has become 
available, have been exhibited all over the world; and to many places 
he has gone with them as showman. Naturally, quite opposite morals 
have been drawn. The Morning Post exhibited the map in order to 
show the relatively defenceless condition of British industry, while the 
Free Trade Union borrowed it in Manchester for a quite different 
purpose. Generally, it has been used in order to show both the 
multiplication of tariff frontiers, and the increasing height of the walls 
built upon them, in post-war Europe; and the commonest moral 
drawn from it here, by Free Traders and Protectionists alike, has been 
that European tariffs since the war are too many and too high. 


By Sir Curve Morrtson-Bett, 
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‘* Miss Shepherd’s writing has love- 
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It changes without harshness from 
narrative to action, from dialect to 
descriptive prose of great beauty.”’ 
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An Omnibus Volume 
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24 ater ane, ‘ 
tcc & Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4 
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_ MARIE C. STOPES, E y , , 
= heehee. ei. BEd. oe. = translated by Richard Curtis 
z Fellow University College, London. = Demy 8vo : Illus. : 18s. net 
“ ** Rather awful—in the right sense.” —Arnold Bennett. = 
& “A terrible book. . . you are a brave woman.’’— = 
= Robert Blatchford. = EARLY REVIEWS 
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Now Sir Clive Morrison-Bell has written this little book about the 
adventures of himself and his Map. It is a very simple-minded little 
book, full for the most part of quite trivial happenings, and with far 
too little information about the way in which the Map was compiled. 
The author seems to fear that such stuff would bore his readers, and 
contents himself with one large chunk of information reprinted from 
the documents of the Geneva International Economic Conference near 
the middle of his book. For our part, we could have done with a good 
deal less chit-chat and a good deal more information. 


Degenerate Oxford P 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Greenidge describes his book as ‘‘ a critical study of modern 
university life,’ but its stamp is more the front page of the Isis. Here, 
once again, the Athletes and the Aisthetes battle together, as never 
in life, and Mr. Greenidge wearing a blazer tipped with Russian fur, 
but only just missing his running Blue, darts between the two camps. 
He has a lot to say, in a chirpy solemn manner, about Oxford Socialism, 
romantic friendships, Anglo-Catholicism, drink, college debating 
societies, dons, and Oxford clubs of all shades. He ends by being in 
favour of most things as they are, with occasional grave warnings 
against activities too far removed from the golden mean. The book, 
though not serious, is readable and sandwiched with stories of Mr. 
Greenidge’s contemporaries which are (sometimes unconsciously) 
amusing. Its period is about eighteen months ago, but it belongs 
in spirit to the pre-war Oxford of Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s Sinister 
Street. 


The Tiger: Georges Clemenceau, 1841-1929. 
Cape. 10s. 6d. 

This swift and vivid story of Clemenceau has precisely the qualities 
which a popular biography of a man so recently in the public eye 
should possess. It has the additional merit of making the politics of 
a foreign country not only intelligible, but exciting. Mr. Adam 
shows us Clemenceau from his youth onwards saturated in the thought 
of the Revolution and always an ardent Republican; and makes us 
understand how it was that the man to whom the slogan “ Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity *’ meant something very real if very illusive 
came to be looked upon by the working classes as little better than 
a tyrant. No doubt it is to the dictator of France during the last 
years of the war that most readers will turn; but to see the man at 
his best is to read of him when the repercussions of the Panama 
scandals had caused him to be denounced as a traitor and a creature 
of Rinach and Herz, so that he was forced publicly to lay bare his 
poverty as a rebuttal of the charge that he had received millions. 
Mr. Adam quotes this great and moving speech at length, and gives us 
also adequate accounts of Clemenceau’s famous duels with Dérouléde 
and Millevoye; and of his relations with Boulanger and with the 
Dreyfus case. 


When Mammoths Roamed the Frozen Earth. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Nature red in tooth and claw is the theme of Herr Schutz’s imagina- 
tive story of Kurope—one presumes it is Europe—as the last ice-age 
passed away and the glaciers receded. Mammoths play but a small 
part in this story, which opens with the destruction of the last herd 
left in the South, and continues with the solitary survivor’s adventures 
in a new world ill suited to his habits. This old mammoth is used as 
a sort of chorus to the tragedies of the field, in which beast and bird 
prey upon one another, and even the vegetation is militant. These 
tragedies are well told, but in the main they could be told equally 
well of any jungle to-day. Herr Schutz in fact never satisfies us that 
he has got his period right; indeed when at the end of the book men 
come upon the scene the period becomes a nightmare of anachronisms. 
Palzxolithic, neolithic and bronze ages are seen as matters of a few 
generations; so that we find a Magdalenian man who knew the 
mammoth and probably hunted him, painting the pots of neolithic 
cave-dwellers; and presently we have an aged warrior of the bronze 
age remembering this as having happened in the days when he was 
young. It may be a clumsy allegory; if so it fits ill with the realism 
of the nature studies that precede it. 


Mrs. Clutterbuck Laughs. By Guy Pocock. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Mrs. Clutterbuck’s easily evoked laughter—represented in print by 
the formula ‘* e-e-e—yah!”—must, one imagines, have become as 
trying to the inhabitants of Dixton-on-Wode as it does to the reader. 
A rich widow, Mrs. Clutterbuck pervades the entire village with her 
exuberant and irrepressible personality, and thrusts herself into its 
joys and sorrows—the usual incidents found in any such story of 
village life. When at last she departs on a long visit to her son in 
the West Indies the vicar’s wife for one has reason to sigh with relief- 
and that relief is likely to be shared by any reader who has persevered 
to the end of the book in the hope of a moment of real humour. 


By Terence GREENIDGE, B.A. Chapman and 


By GreorGe Apam. 


By Hernrica Scuurz. 


The Revolutionaries, 1789-1799. By Louis Mapenin. Arrowsmith. 
18s. 

Robespierre, Danton, Talleyrand, Mirabeau, La Fayette and other 
less familiar figures of the French Revolution are here reconstructed 
in a way that makes them much more real and alive than they are wont 
to appear in the history book. M. Madelin avows that Danton was 
never a real republican; and adduces some evidence worth considering 
in support of that belief. Danton, he suggests, was too ready to live 
up to a reputation earned largely by his desire to be always “ that 
good fellow M. Danton.” Robespierre’s features—he had, according 


to contemporary witnesses, the face of a spiteful cat—and character 
are well brought out: M. Madelin does not accept any ready-made 
estimates of his subject—certainly not that of Madame Roland, who 
‘a ferocious being who lulls his conscience 


‘ 


described Robespierre as 


— 


with lies.” She was wrong, says M. Madelin, flatly; and declares 
that the most terrible thing about Robespierre was his implicit 
obedience to his conscience, which, ‘* impregnated with his conviction 
of a higher mission, bade him sacrifice what he called, in Rousseay’s 
feeling phraseology, ‘ humanity ’ and even veracity.” 


Savage Gentlemen. By Manet C. Cote. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


The ‘* savage gentlemen ”’ of whom Mrs. Cole writes are the chiefs 
and headmen of the Malayan pagan tribes living in the mountainous 
interior of the greater islands of the Philippines. She and her husband, 
Dr. Fay Cooper Cole, ethnological collector of the Field Museum, 
spent many months in intimate contact with these people—head. 
hunters and always potentially dangerous—meeting with nothing but 
courtesy and friendship, when once the object of their visit was under. 
stood. ‘ Their ways,” Mrs. Cole writes, “‘are not our ways, nor 
would we change them;” and there can be little doubt it was this 
intellectual respect that broke down the barriers. Once Dr. Cole 
was very anxious to buy some highly-prized treasures, drums and 
weapons, to part with which would have been akin to tribal sacrilege 
on the part of his friends. To meet this objection, he described the 
great Field Museum where people from all over the world expected to 
see the fine work that had been done by their forefathers; if their 
tribe, he asked, was not worthily represented there would they not 
feel shamed? The treasures were immediately thrust upon him. 
The Malayan tribes described resemble very closely the pagan peoples 
of Borneo, in religion, in customs, and in physique; and Mrs. Cole 
is to be commended for the very vivid way in which she has introduced 
her savage friends to the general reader. The book contains many 
excellent illustrations in photogravure. ; 


The Red Knight of Germany. By FLroyp Grspons. Cassell. 7s. 64. 

This biography of Baron von Richthofen, the famous German ace, 
makes sorry reading. War breeds such men; and that is the pity 
of it. Richthofen was a young man of chivalrous instincts, high-spirited 
and courageous, but possessed with a lust to kill. ‘* He had the courage 
to kill and be killed, and war was his hunting licence.”’ Once the war 
had broken out, his only happiness lay in fighting. Periods of enforced 
inactivity were intolerable to him. Sent back from the front line, he 
writes the Commanding General of his Division : ‘‘ My dear Excellency : 
I have not gone to war in order to collect cheese and eggs, but for 
another purpose.”” The result of this letter was his transfer from the 
Cavalry to the Flying Corps. He had amazing luck. Within eighteen 
months he had brought down eighty aeroplanes, among his victims 
being the celebrated English ace, Major Hawkes. Finally, on 
April 21st, 1918, Richthofen was himself shot down and killed by a 
British airman at Sailly-le-Sec. He enjoyed the respect of his enemies, 
and it was an English newspaper that described him as “ a brave man, 

















THE ROCKLITZ 


By GEORGE PREEDY 


75. 6d. net. 


SYLVIA LYND 

in the Daily News 
“This is a brilliant sensational novel. 
affinity is ‘Jew Siiss.’ 
better of the two.’’ 


RALPH STRAUS 
in the Sunday Times 


“A really first-rate story, life-like, vigorous, and 
genuinely exciting, almost every chapter has its own 
unexpected thrill, Many people found ‘General Crack’ 
very good; I fancy that most of them will find its 
successor even more to their taste.’’ 


E. B. OSBORN 
in the Morning Post 


“Indeed awork of genius. ... Mr. George Preedy 
made his reputation as a historical novelist with ‘ General 
Crack,’ but ‘The Rocklitz,’ which resembles ‘ Wuthering 
Heights ’ in its sense of impending doom and also, at the 
long last, in its glimpse of Love outliving Death, far 
transcends that achievement.’’ 


S. P. B. MAIS 
in the Daily Telegraph 


. . There are scenes of 
emphatically, 


Its immediate 
I personally think it far the 


“A gorgeously exciting story. . 
quite unforgettable power ... Here, 
is a good novel.”’ 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
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BARNEYS saved him 
the penalty of giving 
up his pipe altogether 


“ Nearly three years ago a well-meaning uncle presented me with 
“@ 3-lb. tin of a certain tobacco—not Barneys. That tin was my 
“undoing ; it stood seductively on my writing-table, and at the 
“end of a month it was empty. The result was a soreness of 
“the tongue, which my doctor diagnosed as Glossitis, and not 
“the least disagreeable part of the treatment was total abstinence 
“ from tobacco for a onger period than I cave to remember.” 

“When at last my pipe and I were on smoking terms again, I 
“tried brand after brand, but all of them induced a return of 
“the malady to a small but disquieting extent, and then some 
“four months ago I found Barneys. From that day I have 
“smoked my 2 or 3 928. a week without the smallest discomfort.” 
“That the flavour of Barneys is the best I have ever enjoyed is 
“beside the point; its excellence from my point of view is that it 
“affords the utmost ‘ pipe-joy’ without a suspicion of discomfort.” 

(The above letter, from a London smoker, can be inspected.) 


Barneys Tobacco is remarkably cool and smooth. 
These qualities are inherent . . . part of that character 
of uncommon goodness which made a local Tobacco 
into a World-wide favourite in 15 short years. And 
admitting that it is smoked mainly by the robust out- 
of-doors man to whom satisfyingness in a pipe is part of 
the scheme of things, we are grateful for those frequent 
Medical and Lay opinions which stress the coolness 
and smoothness of Barneys.... 


[¢ is now possible to secure Barneys 


in Factory ~~ condition, where- 
ever the Mails and Transport reach, 


‘EverFRESH” genius has accomplished this 
a of distribution. When the ‘‘ EVERFRESH ” 
a Js sealed it imprisons Factory-freshness 
po ¢ Maintained indefinitely in spite of heat, 

» Gryness or humidity, 


Vail you pull the Rubber Tab the 
EVERFRESH ” Tin is atmospherically 
— = gt in it Barneys 
ches all the W. yee } 
7+ Ry orld, sweet, fresh, 
Barneys (medium) 
Punchbowle (/x//) 
Parsons Pleasure (»:iId) 


are each sold in the‘ EverFresu ”Tin 


2-oz. Tin: 2/3 


(158) John Sinclair Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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J.D. BERESFORD 


LOVE’S 
ILLUSION 


GERALD GOULD 


* The best book he has given us for a long time 
‘ the treatment of that shy, difficult and 
exquisite thing, young love, is at once realistic and 


romantic—is, indeed, realistic because romantic.’ 


Daily News. 
$T. JOHN ERVINE 


** He makes us long for more about his amorous 
squire’s lady and her equally amorous daughter, 
who wrecked his young hero’s illusion.” 


Daily Express. 
FRANK SWINNERTON 


“Done with great skill . . . the quality of the 
writing is high. One reads the whole book with 
interest and admiration for Mr. Beresford’s steady 
insight.” —Evening News. 


EDWARD SHANKS 


“JT have heard him called the best novelist in 
Europe.” 
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COLLINS 
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SATISFIED AUTHORS 


Extracts from recent letters from my authors 


“I feel I must write to thank you for the really artistic binding and finish of 
my book. I was very delighted with it. But it is more than that of which 
I wish to express my appreciation—there has been faith in the book, and 
a kindly and understanding manner of dealing with the author.’’ 

“Thanking you for all the work and interest you are putting into the 
production of my book.’’ ; 

“TI am delighted with the book and consider that the whole format is good.’’ 

“Printed beautifully, and well got up.’’ ‘ ’ 

“Tam delighted with the format of the book and think the whole thing has 
been extremely well done.”’ 

“I am very pleased with the appearance and general turn-out of the book— 
it could not well be better.”’ 

“Congratulate you on turning out such an elegant volume.”’ 

“TI think it is very well done.”’ 

“* Extremely attractive.”’ ' 

“I think the format very pleasing and am more than pleased with the 
accuracy of the printing.” asa : 

“* We are extremely pleased with the book and the wrapper is distinctive.”’ 

“Iam delighted with the manner in which you have produced my book. 
‘his ~s author should realise how much he owes to his collaborators in 

is matter.”’ 


All MSS. submitte? by Anthors receive prompt and careful consideration. 


GECRGE ROBERTS, 24 Gt. Russell St., W.C.1. 

























4 Great Work with a Great Object. 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Over 28,000 poor boys and girls have been given a chance in life, and have 
been trained to become good and useful sons and daughters of the Empire. 
10,000 Boysfhave been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, 


1,100 children are always being maintained. eee oS 


* Arethusa”™ 
FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 
to prevent curtailment of any Branch of the 
Society’s Work. 


Patrons: THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND 
UEEN. H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, Cowntess o 
arewood. FIELD-MARSHAL H.R.H. THE DUK 

OF CONNAUGHT. President: H.R.H. THE 

PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. Chairman and Treasurer: 

FRANCIS H. CLAYTO) : 




















Commitics; HOWSON F. DEVITT, Esq. 
F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C. 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
The Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 
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a decent adversary, and a true nobleman.” Mr. Gibbons writes with 
sympathy and understanding, but in a flamboyant style which deprives 
his book of much of its value as a historical document. 


China to Chelsea. By Captain Duncan McCatium. Benn. 21s. 


This is the record of a remarkable motor-car journey. Captain 
McCallum drove out of the British Legation Compound at Peking on 
June 12th, 1927, and drew up at the door of his house in Chelsea on 
May 29th, 1928, after covering 15,200 miles of road. He passed through 
French Indo-China—which he describes as ‘* motorist’s paradise ’’— 
Siam, Northern India, Persia, Irak, Syria, Constantinople and Europe 
to the English Channel. He describes all his hardships and adventures 
(in which his wife shared) with vivacity and genial good humour. By 
far the best chapter is that dealing with Indo-China, for there is real 
enthusiasm here, and, as Captain McCallum says, it is a part of the 
world which is not nearly well enough known to English travellers. 
His book should do much to put that right. Some of the incidents 
recorded here have already been described in the Times and elsewhere, 
but most of the story is new. 


Great Thames Mysteries. By Exr.tiorr O’DoNNELL. Selwyn and 
Blount. 18s. 

Mr. O'Donnell has some good stories to tell, but a poor style for 
telling them. His persons “ reply in the negative,” and the author is 
too fond of commenting on his cases. Some of his stories are familiar ; 
but most of them will be new to all except the minority that keeps 
acquainted with the records of strange crimes. A few of the tales 
Mr. O'Donnell has had from friends : he is a very poor bibliographer. 
For instance, in giving his authority for the Mortlake Mystery, he 
says, “‘ see most of the London newspapers for August, 1877’; while 
in a story new to us his only note is ‘‘ the details in this case are 
deduced from the main facts, which are true.”’ 


Volkwirtschaftliches Worterbuch. (Economic Dictionary.) Part II. 
German-English. By Dr. Herewarp T. Price, Assoc. Professor 
of English, University of Michigan. Julius Springer, Berlin. 
32 marks. 

We cannot as a rule review foreign books in these columns. But 
we must make an exception in the case of this second part of Dr. 
Price’s dictionary, which follows his first part (English-German) at 
a rather long interval. It is a very good piece of work, which should 
be especially valuable to students of economics and of politics, as well 
as to professional and business men. Dr. Price claims in his preface 
that he includes thousands of expressions which are not to be found 
in any other German-English dictionary, and though we obviously 
cannot vouch for the literal accuracy of the claim, we have no reason 
to doubt it. The book is of a handy size—about that of a stoutish 
Baedeker—and its type and printing are excellent. 


Some Other Beauty. By I. A. R. Wyuie. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


Miss Wylie’s unquestioned talents are seen at their best in this 
short story. Pas de Quatre is one of those rare tales that combine 
feeling with ingenuity, and Toro is a gallant tale about gallant things. 
Miss Wylie sometimes, too, looks towards the magazine public, but 
never too obviously condescends to it. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


[Some of which will be reviewed in due course.] 


Aegyptiaca. By J.D.S. PENDLEBURY. With a Foreword by H.R. HALL. Cambridge 
University Press. 15s. 


Plato and His Contemporaries. By G.C. FIeLD. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
The + a Conspiracy. By H. G. WELLS. Revised and re-written. Hogarth Press. 
8. 


Traditions of Lancashire. By JoHN ROBY. Warne. 7s. 6d. 
Twenty-Thousand Miles in a Flying-boat. By Sir AIAN COBHAM, Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


About Myself, 1863-1930. By BEN TURNER. With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
J. RAMSAY MACDONALD. Cayme Press. 10s. 6d. 


Lenin’s Collected Works. Vol. IV. Parts 1 and 2: The “Iskra” Period, 1900-1902, 
wrence. 10s. 6d. 


Trial of Frederick Guy Browne and William Henry Kennedy. Edited by W. TEIGN- 
MOUTH SHORE. Hodge. 10s. 6d. 


A Series of Uncommon Events which befell Capt. George Roberts. Edited by A. W. 
LAWRENCE. Travellers’ Library. Cape. 3s. 6d. 


Lorenzo the Magnificent. By Davin LotH. Routledge. 15s. 
Animism, Magic and the Divine King. By Giza ROHEIM. Keyan Paul. 21s. 
Capital Punishment in the 20th Century. By E. Roy CALVERT. 


Modern Masters of Etching : Arthur Briscoe. 
SALAMAN. Studio. 5s. 


Hanna. By THOMAS BEER. Knopf. 16s. 
Clemenceau. By JEAN MARTET. Longmans. 25s. 


Adventure. By J. E. B. SEELY. With an Introduction by Lord BIRKENHEAD. 
Heinemann. 21s. 


Memoirs of Travel, Sport and Natural History. By HENRY JOHN ELWES. Edited by 


EDWARD E. HAWKE. With an Introduction by the Rt. Hon. Sir HERBERT 
MAXWELL. Benn. 21s. 


The Problem of Oil. By CHRISTOPHER T. BRUNNER. Benn. 15s. 
Sherman. By B. H. LIppELL Harr. Benn. 21s. 


Types of Economic Theory. By OTHMAR SPANN. Translated by EDEN and CEDAR 
PAUL. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d, 


Pablo Casals. By LILLIAN LITTLEHALES. Dent. 10s. 6d. 
The Maurizius Case. By JACOB WASSERMANN. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 


Monsieur Violet. The Privateersmen. By Capt. MARRYAT. Collected edition. 
Dent. 38. 6d. each. 


The Quest for Certainty. By JOHN DEWEY. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 


dentity and Reality. By EMILE MEYERSON. 
Allen and Unwin. 16s. 


A a of the Principles of Politics. By Grorar E. G. CATLIN. Allen and Unwin. 
18s. 


Putnam. 5s. 
With an Introduction by MALcomm C, 


Translated by KATE LOEWENBERG. 


Races of Africa. By C.G.SELIGMAN. The Atom. By G. P. THOMSON. An Antho- 
logy of English Poetry: From Dryden to Blake. Compiled by KATHILERN 
CAMPBBLL. Home University Library. Thornton Sutterworth. 2s. 6d. each. 


Imperial Economic Unity. By Lord MELCHETT. Harrap. 2s. 6d. 
Brahms. By WALTER NIEMAN. Translated by CATHERINE ALISON PEILLPs, Knopi 
8. 


The Truth About Wagner. By PHILIP DUTTON HURN and WAVERLEY Lewis Roo; 
Cassell. 7s. 6d. ; 


About Motoring 
SOME INSURANCE QUESTIONS 


HE Lords have now passed the Road Traffic Bill through 
| its third reading, and it goes back to the Commons 
for final consideration. Before very long we may 
expect to discover how compulsory insurance is going to operate 
in practice. No Government can cherish so deep a suspicion of 
trusts and monopolies as a Labour Government, and the Minister 
responsible for the Bill is presumably assured that no profiteering 
is intended. At the moment there is, fortunately, intensely keen 
competition in the sphere of motor insurance; and as long as 
this competition continues the private motorist may be safe 
against victimisation. But in recent times no such golden 
opening has ever been presented to a body of financiers as the 
new Bill suggests, assuming that compulsory insurance figures in 
the final text. The situation is much the same as if the forces of 
the State were marshalled to make everybody eat marmalade for 
breakfast. There is at the moment no marmalade trust; but if 
such a ridiculous contingency could affect the statute book, the 
marmalade makers would quickly get together, pool their 
resources, and raise the price of marmalade. So long as they 
were content to raise the price by 1d. a lb., it is improbable that 
any serious competition would arise. Only a very powerful 
onslaught on the existing marmalade factories could hope to 
succeed; a small and upstart rival would find it difficult to get 
the retailers to stock his pots, and if he achieved any noticeable 
success, he could be bribed or crushed. So it is not unnatural 
that motorists in general feel considerable alarm about the 
probable cost of insurance under the new Bill. 


* * * 


This alarm is not occasioned only or chiefly by that distrust 
of each other’s morality under severe temptation which is a 
universal human trait. So far as this goes, the insurance 
companies have in the past been sinned against quite as much 
as they have sinned; and a large number of old and unsaleable 
cars are annually destroyed by fire, the loss being recouped to 
the sorrowing owner by a company which is unable to prove that 
he put a match in the petrol tank on some lonely moor. On the 
whole, insurance companies have treated motorists well, and 
most of the alleged grievances are due to a pardonable failure on 
the part of the owner to read his policy—pardonable, because 
lawyer’s English is a weariness in the flesh to laymen. The 
present alarm extends far beyond mere moral apprehensions. 
Under any system of compulsory insurance the problem of the 
“bad risk” arises. The ‘bad risk” in motoring insurance 
assumes a multitude of forms. Such a risk may be a charming 
damsel, devoid of all responsibility; or a gentleman who not 
infrequently swallows one more cocktail than is prudent; or an 
elderly person, whose muscles obstinately refuse to master new 
tricks; or an honest and intelligent owner, who is fundamentally 
clumsy. The companies normally include all young people 
in statu pupillari among these bad risks. But compulsion cuts 
both ways. The law permits youth of both sexes to drive at 
a minimum age, which may prove to be sixteen or seventeen, 
when the Bill goes on to the statute book. The law is presumably 
about to proclaim that all these youths must be insured, together 
with the other “ bad risks” outlined above. Such special risks 
may be covered at special terms, and those special terms may be 
high enough to cover the liabilities, in which case the “ good 
risk’ will be no worse off than under the voluntary system, 
unless the companies form a ring, and profiteer. Or the additional 
cost of the special risks may be distributed over the ordinary 
premiums, so that every motorist will pay more for his insurance. 
Or—to quote a third alternative—the companies which are at 
present dissatisfied with the return from their motoring business 
(i.e., all the companies which handle such business) may adopt 
a much fiercer definition of what constitutes a “ bad risk "; 
and if our cars get grazed twice in a year whilst standing 1” 4 
public park, we may find ourselves mulcted in a premium 
increase. Motorists are distinctly nervous, and will remain % 
until they have had a couple of years’ experience of the propose 
system. 





* * * 


While I am writing about insurance possibilities, I wish 
answer a query which reaches me periodically. A 1926 a? 
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Crossley goes the pace 
at Monte Carlo! 


y In the Mont des Mules hill-climbing competition— 


: one of the most heart-breaking ordeals connected 
with the Monte Carlo Rally—two Crossleys were 
: entered in the two-litre class. Competing against the 
= most famous makes of British and foreign cars, they 
i brought off the following emphatic results :— 
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on Already these two Crossleys had distinguished them- 

he selves by both finishing to time in the Rally proper. 

- But then we always did say that 
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: the Crossley Six is a 
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remarkably good car 
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opt The Crossley range of cars includes: London Distributors: HENLYS, Henly 
me 15.7 Six Saloons from £498. Two-litre House, 385-387 Euston Road, N.W.1, 
in a Sports Saloon £675. 20.9 Super Six and Devonshire House, Piccadilly, W.1. 
jum 


Enclosed Limousine £1050 


CROSSLEY MOTORS LIMITED., 
Complete catalogue on application. 


MANCHESTER, & 20 Conduit St. W.1 
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bought new for £500, is insured for an annual premium of £15. 
Should it have been totally destroyed by fire or accident during 
1926, the company will pay the owner approximately £500. 
Assuming that it escapes such evil fate, and is still running in 
1930, its cash value has dropped from £500 to perhaps £100. 
Should it become a total wreck through fire or accident during 
1930, the company will pay the owner £100 only. But the 
premium will remain £15. The owner complains that he is paying 
a constant premium, whilst the company is bearing a risk which 
diminishes in a rapid ratio. The answer is that the aggrieved 
owner overlooks a great part of the facts. It is rare for a car 
to become a total wreck. The bulk of his premium is paid to 
defray the cost of small injuries and of third party claims. 
Indeed, from one point of view, it is possible to argue that the 
company bears an increased risk, and not a diminished risk, with 
sach passing year; for as the car ages, the risk of a steering or 
brake failure increases. However, from another standpoint, if 
the insurance company was the only source on earth from which 
£500 could be wrung in payment for a car commanding no more 
than £100 anywhere else, it is obvious that a number of cars would 
be intentionally destroyed during their later years. The 
insurance companies therefore display real wisdom and know- 
ledge of human nature in scaling their premium charges on a 
basis which embodies a stable premium and an unstable replace- 
ment value. However, if any owner, being a person of probity 
and reputation, resents this system very deeply, he can always 
obtain a special policy based on an agreed replacement value. 
Many companies, both tariff and non-tariff, will make this 
concession. The owner will not find that his insurance costs him 
less under the agreed value system; his sole satisfaction will be 
that if his car is burnt, crashed or stolen during its later y ars, 
he will receive larger compensation than under a standard policy. 
R. E. DaAvipson. 


THE CITY 


HINGS are becoming more interesting in the stock markets. 
The steady cheapening of money cannot fail to stimulate 
business in first-class securities, and with the dreaded 
Hatry settlement out of the way a slightly more hopeful feeling 
is in evidence. The market was startled some time ago at the 
(as it seemed to it) unnecessarily good terms offered to investors 
when the 5 per cent. Conversion Loan was issued at 100, but it 
was almost stupefied at the extraordinarily favourable terms on 
which the £6,000,000 India loan was offered this week. True, 
it is a short-dated loan, the bonds being repayable at par on 
June 15th, 1932, the Government, however, having the right 
on three months’ notice to extend the date until June 15th, 1933, 
in which event it will be repayable at 101. It only remains to 
be added that the loan was underwritten at a commission of 
one per cent. It has of course gone to a premium of 17s. 6d. 
per cent. and will go a bit higher. 


* *k * 


The public was given precious little opportunity of securing 
any of this bonne bouche. Prospectuses were not available until 
Monday morning, when the lists were closed early, and the only 
chance that genuine investors in the country (where most of them 
live) had, was to apply on the strength of the small advertisement 
that appeared in the Sunday newspapers. The ** stags,’ however, 
did well, and some extraordinary stories are current as to the 
amounts they secured and the methods they employed. Monday 
morning is the most awkward time of the week from the point 
of view of applying for an issue like this, and I am told that 
thousands of applications sent round by the banks and brokers 
were shut out by the early closing of the lists. The Bank of 
England is famed for the speed with which it does allotment 
work, but it excelled itself on this occasion by posting them all 
on Monday night—the day on which the lists opened. The 
Hastings 5 per cent. loan issued also at 99, which made its appear- 
ance on the same day, has been fully subscribed, although the 
yield is nearly 1} per cent. less than the India short-dated loan. 


ok ok * 


On Saturday morning last I happened to be in the office of a 
director of an investment trust. After expressing his surprise 
at the extraordinarily attractive terms on which the India loan 
was to be offered, and after ascertaining that the prospectus 
would not be available until Monday morning, he endeavoured 
to give instructions to brokers to apply immediately the lists 
were opened, for £40,000 of the joan. In my presence he 
endeavoured to get hold of three firms on the telephone, but in 
each case there was no reply, the offices being closed on the 
Saturday. His fourth attempt was successful, and the manager 
of the firm stated that he would be in the City at 8.30 a.m. on 
Monday and would see that the application went in the moment 
the lists were opened. As the India Government pays a com- 








mission of 5s. per £100 to brokers whose stamps appear on the 
application forms in respect of allotments made, it is well worth 
the broker’s while to apply on behalf of his clients. My director 
friend pointed out also that his trust was a large holder of Canadian 
Pacific Railway shares which, according to that morning’s paper, 
had risen in New York on the previous day from $201 to $219}, 
He desired to sell part of the holding, but as the London market 
was closed, could do so only through New York or Canada. If 
he waited for Monday’s market in London he would have to take 
his chance of Saturday’s market in New York and Canada going 
against him. As a result he cabled the order to Canada, which 
was executed at $224, whereas by Monday the price had fallen 
three or four points. My friend was reasonable enough. “I do 
not come up to town every Saturday myself,’ he said, ‘ so I do 
not expect every partner of a stockbroking firm to do so; but 
they could take it in turns, and you have seen with your own 
eyes how business is lost by Saturday being regarded as a holiday.” 
My friend went further. He expressed the opinion that with 
the large amount of business now taking place both ways between 
America and Canada on the one hand, and London on the other. 
our markets should not only be open on Saturdays, but that we 
should have an official evening session during the week, similar 
to that held on the Frankfort Stock Exchange. 
* * * 


I referred last week to a sentence of imprisonment having been 
passed upon the manager of the Lena Goldfields. According to 
the Financial Times this sentence was ‘* Eight months’ com- 
pulsory labour,’ which, it is understood, means that the manager 
must remain in the same employ for eight months and must not 
leave the neighbourhood. The company was’ also fined 25,000 
roubles for having, it is alleged, delayed payment of wages. 
It was also stated that the Russian Government would apply to 
the Arbitration Court for the cancellation of the agreement with 
the company. This action with regard to what I believe is the 
only important British concession which is being worked in 
Russia will no doubt act as a great encouragement to London 
financial circles to resume activities with that country! There 
may be another side to the story, but it seems a pity that, when 
there is an earnest desire in many quarters to increase trade 
between the two countries, such an occurrence should have taken 
place. According to the latest telegrams, eight of the Lena 
Goldfields employees are accused of being engaged in counter- 
revolution and espionage. A. Emit Davies. 
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E ances if aspirin is pure. A 
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contains the “free acid” which 
harms the heart and disturbs the 
digestion. . You may not be able 
to make that test but you can 
make sure of getting pure aspirin. 
Ten thousand doctors recom- 
mend Genasprin because they 
have proved its purity and power 
to banish pain safely, Follow their 
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PAYING LOSSES— 


is, of course, the main function of “ GLOBE” 
MOTOR INSURANCE, 


£1,250,000 was paid in Motor Claims alone 
last year by The Liverpool & London & Globe. 


But there is something else which goes freely with 
every ‘‘ Globe” Motor Policy — 


May we tell you more 








. 66 99 ° ‘ . 
about this Service and Globe’’ Service, which extends practically 
Insurance which has be- f . i , m 
hind it fonds exceeding rom Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s. 

£2.3,000,000 
and a 93 years’ record FOR YOUR USE 
for prompt claim pay- To THE 
ments of more thes LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 
£147, §00,000 ? HEAD OFFICE: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Without obligation, please send particulars of the “Globe” 


1 * + pn eR 
policy for the class of Insurance marked below. —— 
ee NE (2) Private Motor Car; (6) Motor Cycle ; (c) Commercial Vehicle. 
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Su senna a ] lll 
NATIONAL FINANCE zy |e] dnl del del de] de 
fe} ga1 eS) 98] gS] s8 | gs 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE }<"|a"|s s"~ 187) S7 147 
FINANCIAL YEAR, 1929-30, April 1 to December 31. 4 p.c. and 5 p.e. | | 
£ £ War Stock ‘a 2,047 | 2,154 | 2,253 | 2,253 | 2,264 | 2,264 
Expenditure 588,271,761 | Revenue 418,474,175 National W ar | | 
Decreases in balance 3,674,348 Bonds - |1,509 556 | 194 111 — = 
Amount borrowed.. 166, 128,238 4 p.c. Funding | 
encanta aati Loan .. ~- 409; 389} 385] 885] 381] 381 
588,271, 761 588,271,761 4  p.c. Victory 
Bonds — 360 277 261 261 246 246 
Treasury Bonds. — -- 45 675 773 681 600 
ESTIMATES FOR FINANCIAL YEAR, 1929-30. Exchequer Wiecadie 20 323 15 16 16 16 16 
£ rg —" Savings 
Expenditure . *691,564,000 | Revenue 746,060,000 Certs. . - — 267 372 | 362 | 360 | 361 359 
Sinking Fund 50,400,000 Other De bt* ee oa 1,306 | 1,103 | 1,097 | 1,094 | 1,087 | 1,087 
Surplus 4,096,000 | American Loan 
cee. | ii ia (Anglo-French) oe = — — — — 
746, 060. 000 | 746,060,000 ‘Treasury Bills .. 15 | 1,107 599 | 527 788 700 | 780 
* This figure includes the new Exchequer Contributions of — ual 1 243 | 117 | 162 28 37 77 
£15,560,000 to Local Revenues, etc. aaa ie maak: bates Mate: | abs ee ema ie 
654 | 8,0% 33 7,555 | 7,528 | 7,665 | 7,500 | 7,681 
SELF-BALANCING REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


£ 
Post Office 58,110,000 
Road Fund .. 22,510,000 


80,620,000 





RATING RELIEF SUSPENSE ACCOUNT. 
£ s 


Balance on April 1, Cost of anticipating 


1929 a .. 22,633,000 rate relief for Agri- 
culture 2,570,000 

Balance on March 31, 
1930 he .. 20,063,000 
22,633,000 22,63: 3, 000 


HE position revealed by the National Accounts for 
the first nine months of the current financial year 
has been variously described as “ appalling,’ 

“ ominous ” and other phrases of a similar character. What 
is more to the point is that the state of affairs justifies these 
appellations. The final quarter is quite easily the 
best of the four from the point of view of income, but it 
requires a long stretch of the imagination to conceive revenue 
on a sufficient scale to fulfil the Budget estimate of £746 
millions. When all is said and done, Mr. Snowden has every 
justification for blaming his predecessor for the revenue 
shortage which the next Budget statement seems destined 
to disclose, as over-estimation of the receipts from income 
tax and super tax, as well as from estate and stamp duties, 
will presumably fully account for the deficiency that appears 
to be in view. Not only this can be laid to the charge of 
Mr. Winston Churchill, but there has also been a gross 
under-estimation of the cost of interest on the National 
Debt—a mistake for which there can be little excuse. 


NATIONAL DEBT 


(Million £.) 























s,l[g¢.lea.[¢.i/¢.ie.-ie 
of | SS) SR] 8] Se) Ss | oe 
tp e . . . e ° 
<" | A" | 2" | 2" | a= | 2" | oF 
24 p.c. and 23 p.e. 
Consols 573 500 300 300 300 300 300 
Other Funded 
“Debt .. 15 15 14 14 14 14 14 
Term Annuities. . A 30 20 12 12 12 12 12 
4p.c. Consolidated | 
Loan .. — — 166 204 204 354 354 
3} p.c. Conversion 
Loan .. — | — | wo} ss2| 832] 811! 811 
44 p.c. Conversion 
:  —— aie — — 211 221 221 223 | 223 
° p.c. Conversion 
Loan .. os —— _— — | 144 
3 p.c. War Stock — 63 63 - 5 = a 
4) p.c. War Stock | — 138 13 13 13 13 | 13 

















Other Capital | 
Liabilities 57 46 98 | 103 103 120 








Total Liabilities. . 711 7,620 7,789 























7,658 | 7,681 | 7, 768° 





* Includes debt to American Government. 


BANKING & CURRENCY 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 
(000’s omitted.) 











tae Securi- yey 
Coin cluding De- tres in Reserve 
Date. and B: - eiaiien Banking} Reserve. rs 
Bullion. a staeieans Depart- Lie- 
Bills). oa. bilities. 
1929. £ £ £ £ ; £ 
Jan. 30th.. 152,978 | 355,644 | 115,303 76,106 57,334 49.7 
Feb. 27th.. 151,256 | 352,253 | 107,669 66,924 59,002 54.7 
Mar. 27th... | 153,734 | 361,786 | 114,300 80,656 51,948 45.4 
Apr. 24th... | 156,541 | 357,278 | 112,406 70,820 59,264 52.7 
May 29th.. 163,270 | 360,107 | 115,958 70,606 63,163 54.4 
June 26th . | 160,207 | 362,733 | 128,294 88,776 57,474 44.7 
J uly 3ist.. 142,610 | 371,818 | 109,043 96,359 30,702 28.2 
Aug. 28th.. | 137,634 | 364,045 | 114,649 99,295 33,589 29.4 
Sept. 25th 133,213 | 361,071 | 108,107 94,282 32,141 29.7 
Oct. 30th. 182,142 | 358,820 | 110,615 94,975 33,322 30.1 
Nov. 27th. . 135,382 | 354,557 | 113,853 90,848 40,825 35.8 
Dec. 26th... | 146,028 | 879,574 | 115,667 | 107,159 26,454 22.8 























THE RULING BANK RATES 


From To 
Changed. Per cent. Per cent. 

London .. =é ae -. Jan. 6th, 1930 5 4} 
Amsterdam ws ne .. Jan. 15th, 1980 4) 4 
Belgrade .. me ate .. July 26th, 1921 — 6 
Berlin... ka as .. Jan. Vth, 1930 7 64 
Brussels 3 a -- Dec. 31st, 1929 4} 34 
Bucharest me < .. Nov. 28rd, 1929 94 9 
Budapest ae om .. Jan, 24th, 1930 7} 7 
Calcutta .. oe ois -- Oct. 3Ist, 1929 6 7 
Copenhagen ae ei .- Dec. 24th, 1929 54 5 
Helsingfors <e on .. Nov. 15th, 1928 6} 7 
Lisbon .. Bie .. July 28th, 1926 9 8 
New York os es .. Feb. 6th, 1930 43 4 
Madrid .. 2 bie -- Dec. 19th, 1928 5 54 
Oslo ar oe eo -. Dec. 28th, 1929 54 5 
Paris ie oa os .. Jan. 30th, 1930 34 3 
Prague .. ee = .- Mar. 8th, 1927 53 5 
Pretoria .. ae a .. Aug. 17th, 1929 53 6 
Rome ae = oe .. Mar. 18th, 1929 6 7 
Sofia “< Me i .. July 2nd,1929 9 10 
Stockholm a ie .. Jan. Ist, 1980 5 4} 
Switzerland os 7 .. Oct. 22nd,1925 4 33 
Tokio i as ee -- Oct. 18th, 1927 5.84 5.4 
Vienna .. a oe -. Jan. 24th, 19380 7} 7 
Warsaw .. a Ee .. Jan. 8ist, 1930 84 8 
Ireland .. a ae .- Dec. 12th, 1929 6 54 
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The most important changes in the Bank Rate situation 
during the past half-year were the reductions in the 
Bank of England rate. This welcome movement was 
rendered possible chiefly by the collapse of the Wall Street 
speculative boom and the consequent release of heavy funds 
retained in New York in order to finance stock purchases. 

Other changes which occurred during the second half of 
1929 are enumerated below : 


Per cent. 
Nov. 15th. Amsterdam reduced 4 to 44 
Nov. 2nd. Berlin } to 7 
Dec. Sist. Brussels s ttodi 
Nov. 23rd. Bucharest » *+to9 
Nov. 4th. Budapest... » ot 
Dec. 24th. Copenhagen » tod 
Nov. 14th. New York 4 to 43 
Dec. 28th. Oslo } tod 
Dec. 12th. Stockholm $ to 5 
Dec. 7th. Vienna } to 74 
Nov. 15th. Warsaw 4 to 84 
Dec. 12th. Irish » to 5} 


° 
—s 


Since the beginning of 1930 there have been a number 
further reductions. 

The trend towards easier money, it will be seen, has been 
practically world-wide. In only a few cases, indeed, has 
there been an advance, and special reasons are responsible for 
these contrary movements. The exceptions to the general 
rule have been as follows : Calcutta (advance of 1 per cent.), 
Pretoria and Reval (advance of } per cent.), and Sofia 
(advance of 1 per cent.). 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE FLUCTUATIONS 











eel 


(India) because of political troubles; and in the Chinese 
currency, following the continued disturbances in that 
country and the weakness of silver. Exceptionally, the 
Japanese yen has appreciated almost to its par value, on 
reports of the country’s excellent trade position. Since 
the close of the year the Argentine and Uruguayan exchanges 
have weakened considerably. 


BANKING RESULTS 


The following table represents the aggregate balance-sheet 
figures, at the close of each of the past half-yearly periods, of 
the largest banking institutions of the country—the “ Big 
Five ’ consisting of Midland, Lloyds, Westminster, Barclays 
and National Provincial : 





Aggregate of the “ Big Five.” 

















| 
| Dec., 1928. | June, 1929. | Dec., 1929. 
| 
£ £ £ 
Capital paid up 63,901,010 63,901,010 63,901,010 
Reserve bd 52,482,541 | 52,482,541 | 52,482,541 
Acceptances, ete. .. 205,758,415 | 183,405,624 | 154,466,347 
Cash is as 207,679,321 | 177,854,493 | 210,066,717 
Ratio to deposits 10.9% 12.9% 
Ateall .. ie 474 | 184,777,474 | 124,321,243 
Total cash items 412,768,043 | 367,067,350 | 401,817,281 
Ratio to deposits 24.8% 21.9% 24.7% 
Discounts .. or 231,062,019 | 198,545,380 | 196,067,528 
Ratio to deposits 13.9% 12.2% 12.1% 
Investments 5 -. | 208,938,245 | 212,475,981 | 195,546,890 
Ratio to deposits ee 12.5% 13.0% 12.0% 
Advances a .. | 869,448,952 | 903,925,843 | 882,574,528 
Ratio to deposits es 52.2% 55.5% 54.38% 
Premises .. 26 -. | 31,444,819 32,413,694 32,938,824 











For once in a way the figures disclose a retrograde move- 
ment in comparison with their immediate predecessors. 
Deposits, for example, have fallen from £1,666 millions to 
£1,625 millions during the year. In the previous year there 
was an advance of £58 millions. Advances, although higher 
on the year at £882} millions against £869} millions, are a 
good deal lower than the June figure, when a total of nearly 
£904 millions was reported. The ratio of cash in relation to 
deposits has advanced significantly, indicating a failure to find 
profitable employment for available resources. This is not 
a favourable sign, albeit the Lord Privy Seal’s efforts in 
the direction of improving the banking facilities of the staple 
industries may lead to an adjustment of this situation in the 
future. 

The profits of the “ Big Five,” at any rate, have been 
well maintained, a small increase on the previous year being 
reported in each case. Here are the actual comparisons : 

Net Profits. 








1928. 1929. 
TE ee £2,251,285 £2,331,580 
BIO vices bcccieeesecccee £2,228,143 £2,242,084 
SE Rt aroma eeaine seers £2,436,554 £2,445,042 
National Provincial ...... £2,008,664 £2,089,704 
Westminatet...<.o006cccsce £1,948,408 £1,960,384 











. P Dec. 31, x , 
Exchange. Parity. 1928. —> “2S. 
| 
On LONDON : 

New York $4.8665=£1 4.85} 4.8438) 4.884 
Montreal $4.8665=£1 4.864 4.89} 4.933 
Paris Fe. 124.21 =£1 | 124.03 123.90 123.88 
Brussels Belga 35 =21 34.88} 84.903 34.873 
Berlin Mk. 20,429 £1 | 20.38} |} 20.35 20.42) 
Amsterdam Fl. 12,107 -£1 12.07}#| 12.07} 12.09} 
Athens Dr. 375 =£1 | 375 375} 375 
Belgrade Din, 25.2215 =£1 | 275} 276 2754 
Bucharest Lei 813 =£1 | 8084 816} 818} 
Budapest P. 27.82 =£1 27.85 27.81 27.86 
Constantinople} Pr. 110.693 =£1 | 985 1,007 1,035 
Oslo . | Kr. 18.159 =£1 | 18.19} | 18.193 | 18.205 
Helsingfors .. | Mk.193.28 =£1 | 192% 1923 194.073 
Lisbon isc, 1=53.287d. 23d. 2}d. 2}d. 
Madrid Pts. 25.2215 =£1 | 29.75 34.22 36.56 
Prague Kr. 24.017 =£1 | 163} 163% 164} 
Rome Lr. 92.46 =£1]| 92.68 92.654 | 93.22) 
Sofia... Ls. 25.2215 =£1 | 672 6703 6753 
Stockholm Kr. 18.159 =£1 18.13 18.09} | 18.18} 
Vienna Sch. 34.584 =£1 34.454 34.50 34.653 
Warsaw Zlo. 43.88 =£1) 43% 43 fy 43.44} 
Zurich Fe. 22.2215 =£1 25.18 25.203 | 25.125 
Buenos Aires | 47.58d. = Peso 47 $d. 47}d. 46d. 
Monte Video | 51d. = Peso 503d. 473d 46<d. 
Rio de Janeiro |} 16d. =Milreis 5 $d. 53d 53d. 
Valparaiso .. | Pesos40 =£1 39.64 39.55 39.79 
Yokohama .. | 24.58d. =Yen 22¢d. 214d. 241d 
Singapore per Dollar 27 8d. 27 id. 273d 
Shanghai per Tael 314d. 28}d. 259d. 
Hong Kong.. per Dollar 248d. 233d. 20d. 
Bombay 18d. = Rupee 184d. 17 #d. 173d. 





With few exceptions, the foreign exchange market has 
been singularly free from violent movements, and, on balance, 


the trend has been in favour of this country. The pound, for 


instance, is now worth something more than it was a year 
ago in terms of dollars (both American and Canadian) and 
Dutch florins, while most of the South-American and Eastern 
exchanges have depreciated. Particularly heavy falls have 
occurred in the milreis (Brazilian), as a result of the un- 
favourable development of the coffee s:'tuation; the rupee 


These figures speak volumes for the integral strength 
(from the point of view of the shareholders) of the banking 
institutions; for the difficulties of the past year—not the 
leas t formidable of which was the Hatry collapse, involving 
one bank alone in a direct loss of £330,000 and another in & 
possible loss of £500,000—were greater than at any time since 
the 1921-2 slump. 

In each case dividends for 1929 have been maintained, 
Barclays at 14 per cent., Lloyds at 16% per cent., Midland 
and National Provincial at 18 per cent., and Westminster at 
20 per cent. 
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INVESTMENT 


NEW CAPITAL ISSUES 


The following table is taken from that compiled by the 
statistical department of the Midland Bank, and gives 
compurative figures of the extent of new capital emissions 
during the past eleven years : 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF NEW CAPITAL ISSUES 
IN THE UNITED KINGDOM BY HALF-YEARS AND YEARS. 
(000’s omitted.) 


United Kingdom. Overseas Countries. 




















Per cent. Per cent. Total. 
£ of total. £ of total. £ 
1919 : Year 187,670 79.0 49,871 21.0 237,541 
1920 ” 324,552 84.5 59,659 15.5 384,211 
1921 ” 100,073 46.4 115,722 53.6 215,795 
1922: ,, 100,469 42.6 135,200 57.4 235,669 
1928: .,, 67,584 33.2 136,176 66.8 203,760 
1924: ,, $9,323 40.0 134,223 60.0 223,546 
1925 : 
June half 85,148 68.5 39,206 31.5 124,354 
Dec. 55 46,951 49.1 48,592 50.9 95,543 
Year .. - 182,099 60.1 87,798 39.9 219,897 
1926 : 
June half 68,423 52.0 68,213 48.0 131,636 
Dec. ,, 72,439 59.6 49,191 40.4 121,636 
Year i. - 140,862 55.6 112,404 44.4 253,266 
1927 
June half 102,896 64.4 56,798 35.6 159,694 
Dec. ,, 73,148 47.2 81,872 52.8 155,020 
Year 176,044 55.9 138,670 44.1 314,714 
1928 : 
June half 117,242 57.8 85,374 42.2 202,616 
Dee. », -» 101,893 63.7 58,010 36.3 159,903 
Year 219,135 60.4 14: 3,384 39.6 362,519 
1929 : 
June half 124,068 63.4 71,475 36.6 195,548 
Dec. ,, -. 85,334 60.9 22,872 39.1 58,206 
159,402 62.8 94,347 37.2 253,749 
Stock Exchange conditions explain the substantial 


contraction in the volume of new capital offers in the second 
half of the past year. Actually, of the 1929 total of 
£253,749,000, the second six-monthly period produced only 
£58,206,000, or less than one-fourth. In proportion, the 
decline in borrowings for foreign account has been the most 
pronounced, foreign government issues totalling £3,650,000 
in 1929, against £12,971,000 in 1928 and £11,831,000 in 1927; 
and offerings on behalf of foreign municipalities to only 
£472,500 in 1929, compared with £6,788,000 in 1928 and 
£8,053,000 in 1927. Exceptionally, foreign railway under- 
takings have accounted for £7,835,000 in the past twelve 
months, against £4,142,500 in 1928 and £6,342,000 in 1927. 
In a sense, however, this item can scarcely be described as 
foreign borrowing, as the bulk of the money has been issued 
by British undertakings operating in South America. A 
great deal of the money, too, has been spent in this country. 

The almost complete stagnation of new capital business 
in the latter part of 1929 is scarcely to be wondered at in view 
of the restrictive influences at work. The aftermath of the 
unhealthy activity of company promoters in 1928 must be 
mentioned first in this connection, as the unhappy experience 
of shareholders in an unfortunately heavy proportion of these 
promotions has not only “‘ queered the pitch” for the time 
being, but has also been responsible to a large extent for the 
depression i in the Stock Markets. 


The public, no doubt, has 
learnt its lesson 


-as usual, to its cost—but the more favour- 
able monetary conditions now prevailing will no doubt serve 
to loosen the springs of the new issue machinery, and the 
coming year should bring with it a moderat 


e recovery of 
activity in this particular sphere. 


STOCK AND SHARE PRICES 
| 





| Price 














Price Price 
Dec. 31st, | June 28th,| Dec. 3lst 
1928, | 1929. 1929. 
| | | . 
Consols 2} per cent. | 56} | 541 524 
34 per cent. Conversion Loan 19 «| 76% | 74} 
5 per cent. War Loan 1023 | 1003 100 ¥, 
London County Council 8 per ce nt. 654 | 624 62 
Southern Rly. 5 per cent. Pref. . 3 933 | 86; 88 
Great Western Rly. Ord. | 81 | 87 4 
Canadian Pacific Rly. Ord. 244 | 239 194} 
Buenos Aires Great Southern Ord. | 108 109 963 
Gas, Light and Coke Ord. cm 18/6 19/43 18/1; 
County “of London Elec. .. 44/6 | 55/6 43, 
Westminster Bank hace wommde £1 
paid) £203 | 78/-(4) 75/6 
Vickers Ord. (6/8)... 12/104 | 9/3 7/9 
Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds Ord. | | 
(£1) i‘ és 38/- | 36/3 35/— 
Cunard Steamship Ord. (£1) 82/6 | 24/3 22/- 
Peninsular and Oriental Def. 60/-(1) | 55/9 52/- 
Courtaulds (£1)... 96/3 78/- 53/9 
Bass, Ratcliffe & Gretton Ord. (£1) 75/- | 67/- 65/- 
Distillers Company Ord. (£1) 75/6! 74/- 68/- 
Imperial Tobacco Ord. (21) 131/43 |  96/8(3) 98,9 
Lipton Ord. (£1) .. ae 6): | 4/38 4/13 
Shell Transport Ord. (£1) 117/6 | 97/6(5) 95/- 
Dunlop Rubber Ord. (£1) 23/104 | 17/- 14/4} 
Crown Mines Ord. (£1) -_ 67/6 | 65 /- 65/— 
Rubber Trust Ord. (£1) .. ol 34/3 | 43/14 35 /- 
Commercial Union Assce. Ord. | 
(£2 10s. shares, 30s. paid) £28} £26 £23} 











(1) Dealings commenced in stock of £1 demonination, as against 
£100 previously. 
(2) Capital doubled during year by issue of free bonus shares. 


(8) Bonus of one new share for four old, distributed in February, 
1929. 


(4) Shares subdivided from £20 each (£4 paid) to £5 each (£1 paid). 

(5) One new share issued at par for every five old, in January, 1929. 

Not since the post-war slump of 1921-22 has there been such 
a general depreciation in Stock Exchange securities as 
occurred in 1929. For the most part the securities contained 
in the above table are of the investment order, but even 
these, it will be seen, have suffered severely during the past 
twelve months, while, as may be expected, the falls in the 
more speculative issues have been even more serious. 

The basis of the accrued collapse can be attributed princi- 
pally to three factors : 

First, the movement towards dearer money which 
showed itself at the beginning of the year with an increase 
in the Bank Rate to 5} per cent. in February, and culminated 
in a further advance to 6} per cent. in September (the 
highest level recorded since 1920) ; 

Secondly, the Wall Street crash, and 

Thirdly, the after-effects of the 1928 speculative boom. 

As the Wall Street collapse was, perhaps, as much respon- 
sible for fluctuations in the London Stock Exchange as any 
other circumstance, it may be of interest to recall that all 
previous trading records were broken in the wildest specula- 
tive boom in American history and its subsequent crash. 
Previous records for the month, week, day and hour faded 
into insignificance in the tremendous turnover during the 
October-November upheaval, when a single day’s trans- 
actions totalled nearly 16} million shares. The year opened 
with a group of twenty-five selected industrial stocks standing 
at an average quotation of $331. When the boom had 
reached its peak on September 3rd, this average climbed to 
$469}. In the October-November crash it dropped to $221, 
and finished the year at $288. It is not surprising that the 
effects of movements of such a violent character manifested 
themselves in our own markets, more especially as inter- 
national dealings had enormously increased in volume during 
the course of the boom. 

Fundamentally, the general position is all the healthier 
for the shake-out. In one direction, at least, definite good 
has resulted from the decline in speculation, the movement 
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towards cheaper money being definitely attributable to the 
release of funds previously required for financing stock 
purchases in New York. For gilt-edged securities, therefore, 
the outlook is definitely brighter, but the position of mis- 
cellaneous investments is still obscure. At the moment the 
forthcoming Budget statement is already tending to curb 
business, but when this obstacle has been surmounted there 
should be an increase in Stock Exchange activity. 


THE AMERICAN OUTLOOK 


New York: January 31 ., 1930. 
USINESS and industry, which were cunsiderably 
depressed during November and December, are 
recovering steadily, and optimism, although tempered 
with conservatism, has again become dominant. As time 
passes it becomes more and more established that the stock 
market crash of October and November last year, while it 
was the swiftest and severest in America’s history, was based 
more on mental than on fundamental factors. The fact 
that such a crisis occurred without any financial or business 
failures proves how sound the intrinsic financial position was, 
and that there was an absence of inflation in the business 
world. Estimates of the total “ paper” wealth destroyed 
vary from 30 to 50 billion dollars. The total wealth of the 
country is computed to be 1,000 billion dollars, so that the 
losses in wealth represented only between 8 per cent. and 
5 per cent. of this total wealth. The annual income of the 
United States for 1928 is computed by the Government at 
89} billion dollars, and the savings from income are estimated 
to be between 20 per cent. and 25 per cent. Assuming 
these annual sxvirgs at 18 million dollars, the above “ paper ” 
losses will automatically be repaired in a comparatively short 
period. (It is interesting to note that the national income 
was computed at 66 billion dollars in 1919, so that an increase 
of over 40 per cent. took place in nine years.) However, itis 
natural that the losses exerted a retarding influence on trade 
and business, and particularly caused a hesitancy in engaging 
in new commitments. This attitude is now changing to the 
customary spirit of enterprise, and there are unmistakable 
signs, particularly since the middle of the present month, of 
a thorough improvement in general conditions. President 
Hoover, in calling the business men of the country into 
conference immediately following the security panic, laid 
the foundation for a_ re-establishment 


of confidence and 
faith in the future. 


Pledges were given during this con- 
ference to engage in new construction for amounts in excess 
of 4 billion dollars, and actual work on these projects is now 
commencing. It will be a cumulative stimulus to the 
business situation, and particularly to employment. There 
is some increase in unemployment, but it is no worse than it 

ras in 1927, and the worst phase seems passed since there is 
announced an increase in employment of over 9 per cent, 
so far this month, against December. 

Credit conditions are satisfactory. Money is both plentiful 
and cheap. It is obtainable at between 4 per cent. and 
44 per cent. The ratio of reserves of the Federal Reserve 
Bank is again at 78 per cent. This ease in the cost of 
borrowed capital is encouraging the building industry to 
engage in new construction, which had been hampered by the 
excessively high money rates. Building construction, 
particularly for business buildings, shows some recovery, 
and a further speeding-up seems indicated. 

Crop values averaged last year about 85 million dollars 
more than in 1928, and it is stated authoritatively that the 
total farm increase last year exceeded that received during 
its predecessor by approximately 150 million dollars. 

The most promising indication of renewed confidence in 
trade and industry has been the increase in demand for 


steel which has taken place during the present month. 
This industry is now operating at a ratio of over 77 per cent., 
against 64 per cent. at the end of December, and its leaders 
are quite optimistic concerning future prospects. In this 
connection it may be stated that construction plans for 
electric light and power companies for the present year 
amount to 913 million dollars, and those for telephone 
companies to 700 million dollars. In addition, the railroads 
are continuing to increase their orders for new locomotives, 
cars, and rails, and this activity should largely make up for 
any falling off in orders received from the automobile 
industry. It appears, however, now that the 
industry is improving. There were produced this month 
approximately 300,000 motor cars and trucks, compared 
with 125,000 in December, 1929. 


automobile 


This January output was 
the highest since last October, and it is reported that both 
Ford and Chevrolet are still behind in actual orders. 

The oil industry remains in a somewhat critical stage, 
due to the continued over-production. Efforts to curtail 
output have been fairly successful, but actual stabilisation 
has not yet been obtained. Numerous changes and adjust- 
ments in the price structure have taken place lately, and it 
is to be hoped that this will accelerate the reduction in 
production which has recently taken place. Whether, 
however, the very satisfactory earnings of the good oil 
companies in 1929 can be equalled this year if the lower oil 
prices become established, seems open to doubt, unless a 
further important reduction in manufacturing cost can be 
achieved. 

Our stock market is in a state of convalescence. The wave 
of pessimism engendered by the events of October and 
November has largely spent itself and urgent liquidation 
has been completed. It is of good augury that the pro- 
nounced recovery from the low prices has been accomplished 
without an increase in brokers’ loans. These remain at the 
low figure of about $3,350,000,000 established in December, 
against their high of $6,800,000,000 established in November, 
1929, against their high of $6,800,000,000 in October, and about 
$5,500,000,000 at the end of January, 1929. This reasonably 
establishes proof that the recovery has been in the main due 
to actual investment purchases which have been paid for in 
full. Good stocks still give a satisfactory yield, and the 
long range view appears thoroughly favourable. The 
companies’ reports for last year, which will shortly be 
published, will, in most cases, make very satisfactory 
showings, and while dividend distributions have been 
increased in many instances, at the same time reserves have 
been considerably strengthened and increased distributions 
have not been over liberal. As an instance, U.S. Steel 
Crop earnings for last year, just published, amounted to 
$21.14 per share, against $12.50 in 1928, on a lower out- 
standing share capital. Dividends have been increased 
only from $7 to $8. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has at last issued 
its long promised proposal for railroad consolidations. 
While definite action in general is not expected in the near 
future, the proposals for the Eastern Railroad Companies 
are so close to their own proposals in several instances that 
early consummation is quite probable. This applies par- 
ticularly to Baltimore and Ohio, and to the Chesapeake and 
Ohio-Nickel Plate and Erie group. Early definite applica- 


tions by these carriers may be expected which should be 
followed by strength and activity in their securities. The 
control of the individual stocks of the latter group is held 
by the Alleghany Corporation and Chesapeake Corporation. 
The component securities’ earnings justify dividend increases, 
and both these companies’ stocks appear attractive purchases 
for the long pull. 
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Public Utilities’ progress has remained unimpaired by the 
recent business recession,” and in many instances actual 
increases in sales of power and light have been shown. 
Amongst others, Electric Bond and Share, American Super 
Power, and Commonwealth and Southern, three holding 
companies of established? growing and profitable utility 
concerns, seem well worth purchasing around present prices 
for appreciation. 

Bonds are in good demand, and as, particularly amongst 
foreign issues, yields of 74 per cent. to 8} per cent. are 
available with good security, a continued upward tendency 
seems assured in line with the cheap money conditions. 

To resume, 1930 begins under favourable influences, 
monetary ease, fundamental soundness of trade and industry 
and deflated security markets. There has been a 
shrinkage in wealth, but no important reduction in income. 
Since therefore the purchasing power of the U.S.A. has 
remained unaltered one may expect during the year a 
continuous upward trend in business and in securities 
prices. N. L. B. TWeepte. 


big 


CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


Toronto : January 27, 1930. 
HEN considering conditions in Canada, one in- 
evitably compares them with the conditions before 
and after the stock market crash. 

During last spring and summer the country was feeling 
the effect of the grain hold-up and the cut in price of news- 
print. These commodities comprise our two largest items 
of export. 

In connection with the grain, the effect was felt in so 
many different lines. The transportation companies had so 
much less to carry; the steamship lines particularly adapted 
for that trade had little business, and when they did get 
it they had nowhere to unload, as the terminal elevators 
were full. The shipbuilders and repairers had less business 
because the ships were not moving. Nearly every industry 
was in one way or another affected. 

The farm implement companies benefited, because, had 
the grain not been held, the price received in the spring of 
1929 would have netted the farmers little money. Those 
concerns which catered direct to the farmers did a good 
business, Later, as the crops began to develop, those 
sections which had a good crop were prospering, while those 
which were burnt out suffered. 

However, Western Canada is only part of Canada, and, 
while important for grain growing, there is more wealth 
produced in the mixed farming sections of Ontario and 
Quebec than in the West. Reasonable crops were produced 
in these sections, and with the sale of cattle and dairy 
products at good prices kept things about as prosperous 
as usual. 

This spring and summer the grain that has been hoarded 
will have to come out. Whether the prices are high or low, 
the cost of carrying it by rail or steamboat will be the same. 
The elevator charges are no less, so that, as far as these 
services are concerned, their business has just been post- 
poned. 

As far as newsprint is concerned, the shipments and 
exports seem to be as large in tons as ever, but the amount 
in dollars is much lower. Whether this year will see a 
price of $60 per ton established for newsprint or $55, as at 
Present, is impossible to say. The Premiers of the Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec are determined to go as far as possible 


to see that the industry is protected and a fair price received 
for its output. 


The decline in these two large items of export, coupled 
with the fact that our imports are not diminishing to any 
great extent, have placed the Canadian dollar at a discount, 
and it will probably go lower before the opening of 
navigation in the spring. 

Other lines of business are proceeding as usual. The 
mines are producing more, and some of the very large ones 
are approaching the time when they will be factors in the 
world’s markets; notably, the International Nickel Frood 
Mine, which will produce very large amounts of copper this 
year, and Noranda, whose production of copper is in- 
creasing steadily, while the oilfields in Alberta promise 
some surprises during the coming year. 

Our security markets have not yet thrown off the effects 
of the stock market crash, but are slowly emerging in better 
condition. The usual aftermath is being seen—that is, 
unsuccessful speculators blaming the brokers for their 
losses. Some of the unsubstantial houses are getting a 
great deal of unfavourable publicity, not only for them- 
selves but for their confréres, so that we have the Legis- 
latures of the Provinces considering how they can regulate 
the dealing in securities. 

In so far as they endeavour to protect the public from 
unscrupulous promoters it is to be weleomed; but the 
two large and older stock exchanges in Toronto and 
Montreal are governed and regulated as strictly as any 
other bodies in any country in the world, and legislation 
would need to be very special that could improve upon 
them. 

Further, the Investment Bankers’ Association, which is a 
country-wide organisation, composed of most of the promi- 
nent dealers in unlisted Government, municipal and 
corporation securities, has very strict regulations regarding 
the activity of its members. 

Viewing all the conditions, business generally is sound, 
and the best banking circles feel that Canada is in for a 
good year of business, provided we are favoured with 
moderately good crops, and the heavy snowfall which we 
have had this winter is so much in its favour. 

Our banks are showing good reports, and the stocks of 
the Bank of Montreal, Royal Bank of Canada, and Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, should prove profitable and safe 
investments. 

Our building companies, notably the Dominion Bridge, 
have had tremendous business. This is the largest building 
company in Canada, and its common stock selling at around 
79 should prove profitable. The Canada Cement Company, 
which has large plants stretched across the country, should 
be a good buy for a hold. Steel of Canada is in a very 
strong position, and its common stock, paying $1.75 and 
selling at 45, will, we believe, pay bigger dividends before 
long, and show an advance in price. 

Our electrical companies, such as Montreal Power, 
Shawinigan and Quebec Power, are doing as much business 
as ever and offer inducements for investments. 

Our large oil companies, notably Imperial, International 
Petroleum, British American and Canadian Oil, as well 
as McColl-Frontenac, have had good years and will un- 
doubtedly give good accounts of themselves. 

International Nickel and Consolidated Mining and‘Smelting 
Company are very strong, and their stocks can be bought 
with confidence. 

The paper stocks at present should be looked at with 
caution, until some settlement is made with regard to price. 

Our car-manufacturing companies, such as Canadian Car 
and National Steel Car, are having good business and will 
undoubtedly show increasing profits during the year. 

C. H. BurceEss. 
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GERMAN INVESTMENTS 
TT" recent Hague Conference on Reparations has 


been overshadowed by the Naval Conference, the 

Hatry case, the composition of the Australian 
cricket team, ducal weddings and other matters of over- 
whelming importance, so that it is understandable that its 
results have not been fully appreciated. And yet it repre- 
sents a settlement of the vexed question of German 
reparations, which has been in suspense ever since the 
Peace Treaty, for the Dawes scheme was known to be 
merely a stop-gap. Some people think that the Young Plan 
falls under the same heading, inasmuch as, in their opinion, 
Germany will not be able to pay or transfer even these lesser 
sums. 

In this connection, however, it should be borne in mind 
that Germany has, to a great extent, wiped out her internal 
debt, and has had forced upon her measures of disarmament, 
with their large resultant savings of expenditure that we 
are striving to obtain by degrees. Whether from the 
point of view of the prosperity of our own industries, we 
can afford to allow Germany to earn and pay the annual 
sums required is another question. 

The point is, however, that Germany knows now where 
she stands in the matter of reparations and can frame her 
budgets and industrial policy accordingly. Still more 
important is the fact that the path is now clear for German 
borrowings abroad at lower rates of interest. Bearing in 
mind the fact that for the last two years the German 
markets have been much depressed with a continuous 
dropping away of prices,* the belief is justified that this is 
a favourable time to purchase German investments. German 
municipalities have been spending beyond their means, but 
the practical cessation of the inflow of foreign capital has 
forced a change of policy in this respect. ‘To the initiated 
it is obvious that the stage is being set for a public success 
of the big international German loan to be issued in March 
or April next, the lowering of the bank rates all the way 
round being part of the programme. If German Govern- 
ment credit is successfully put upon the basis of 6 per cent. 
or a little over, German borrowers will be able to obtain 
funds at correspondingly lower rates than the excessive 
rates they have had to pay during the past ten years, 
and the international campaign now in preparation to 
popularise the big German loan will assist in making other 
German investments also popular. Not only the United 
States but France also is expected to pour large sums of 
money into Germany. The political situation in that 
country is not altogether satisfactory and no doubt there 
will be labour and other troubles, but cheaper money will 
make an enormous difference, and on these grounds the 
current year should witness an appreciable rise in the level 
of prices of German investments, among which the following 
may be singled out for special mention. 


GERMAN BONDS 


Reichsschuldbuchforderungen (Government inscribed 
Claims).—-These represent the stock issued by the German 
Government in compensation to its citizens for damages 
arising out of confiscated properties. The stock carries 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, payable half- 
yearly on April 15th and October 15th, and the whole loan 
is divided into nineteen different series, repayable at 100 per 
cent. on April Ist of each year from 1930 until 1948. The 
quotations for these series vary considerably, the short- 
dated ones naturally being nearer par. Thus, claims due 
* Last year alone the index of ordinary shares quoted in Berlin fell 


from 150.6 to 115.6 per cent., and this followed a pronounced fall 
during the preceding year. 





April Ist, 1934, are quoted at about 88} per cent., at which 
rate, after allowing for the tax of 10 per cent. on the interest 
and the profit on redemption (which is not subject to tax), 
they give a net yield of about 83 per cent., whilst those re- 
payable on April Ist, 1939, are quoted at about 77}, at 
which price, allowing for the tax and profit on redemption, 
they give a net yield of about 9 per cent. These claims are 
purchasable in any multiple of Rm. 100. 

City of Dresden 6 per Cent. Treasury Bonds.—Repayable 
at 108 per cent. on June Ist, 1933. Interest payable 
June Ist, December Ist. Price about 97. Yield, allowing 
for tax and profit on repayment, 8? per cent. 

Frankfort-on-Main 7 per Cent. Loan of 1926.—Repayable 
1949. Interest payable January Ist, July Ist. City has 
the right to pay the loan off at par any date after 1933, 
Present price, 84. Yield, after allowing for tax, but 
not allowing for profit on redemption, 7} per cent. 

Deutsche Reichsbahn Gesellschaft 7 per Cent. Preference 
Shares, Series IV.—Interest guaranteed by the German 
Government. May be repaid up to 1940-9 at 120 per 
cent., from 1949-59 at 110 per cent., and thereafter at par. 
The company holds exclusive right to operate the German 
State lines until the Reparation bonds issued by the under- 
taking are repaid—i.e., December 31st, 1964. The Prefer- 
ence shares are entitled to a participation in surplus profits 
at the rate of 3.25 per cent. for each } per cent. paid on the 
Ordinary share capital, the whole of which is held by the 
German Government. It is improbable that the German 
Government will keep its tariffs at such a rate as to render 
such profit participation likely, but its guarantee of the 
dividend on the Preference shares renders them equivalent 
to a German Government loan, with good prospects of 
being paid off at a premium. Interest payable January, 
July. Price, 91. Yield, allowing for tax, but not for 
profit on redemption, about 7 per cent. 

I.G. Farbenindustrie 6 per Cent. Convertible Debentures.— 
These bonds carry the right to purchase half their nominal 
value of Ordinary shares at 190 per cent. during the present 
year, 184 per cent. in 1931, 178 per cent. in 1932, and at 
successive reductions down to 100 per cent. in 1941. The 
balance of debentures not required for such purchases is 
repayable either in cash or in further debentures without 
purchase rights. The debentures can be called for repay- 
ment at 110 per cent. at any time on four months’ notice, 
and must be paid off in their entirety by 1945; but in the 
case of debentures called for repayment, holders have the 
option to purchase shares at 90 per cent. of the prescribed 
purchase price, but not under par. The debentures are 
entitled to 6 per cent. interest, payable annually July Ist, 
but should the company distribute more than 12 per cent. 
(the present rate) on its shares, the debentures receive 
additional interest to the extent of one-half per cent. for 
every one per cent. paid on the shares over 12 per cent. 
These debentures were originally quoted at about 140, 
but owing to the depression in the German markets have 
fallen to about 101 per cent., at which the minimum yield, 
allowing for tax, but not profit on redemption, is about 
54 per cent. These debentures appear exceptionally 
attractive. 


GERMAN SHARES 


Now, as regards shares in German companies. These 
appeal to a different public, as being necessarily more 
speculative than bonds, and one must grasp the fact that 
no great volume of support for shares is likely to come from 
German investors, for the simple reason that they have 
not the means with which to buy. The course of German 


share prices in the immediate future depends, therefore, 
upon the extent to which foreign investors feel attracted 
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by this type of security. Investment trusts, _ parti- 
cularly in the United States, are likely buyers, and there 
are indications of French interest in German stocks being 
largely increased. The fall in German shares became so 
serious that some months ago the big German banks formed 
an “intervention syndicate ’’ which absorbed leading shares 
when they fell below a certain figure. Arrangements have 
been made whereby these shares will not come upon the 
market; probably an investment trust will be formed for 
the purpose of holding them, and this is a favourable factor. 

The following table shows seven German industrial shares. 
all of them market leaders, which, if the arguments on 
which this article is based are sound, should be attractive 
purchases, The price is in Marks per cent., and the yield 
shown is based upon the dividend paid in respect of the 


last financial year and allows for the tax deduction of 


10 per cent. : 


| ; | Yield on last 
| Highest |} Last Dividend, 
and lowest | Last “one Sha 
» . Divi- | after allow- 
Prices, | Price. , — 
1929 dend. | ing for tax 
gn of 10%. 
Allgemeine Elektrizitits- | | per cent. 
Ges. .. oe -- | 2023-1493 | 170 9 | 1.7 
| ex div. | 
Allgemeine Lokalbahn. . 183-1393 | 169 iZ 6.8 
Deutsche Linoleum 360-218} | 260 15 5.4 
Feldmiihle ay | 2413-147 184 | 12 6 
Zellstoff Waldhof .. | 290-169 | 215 | 13} 6 
Rheinische Braunkohle | 3043-2273 | 250 | 1¢ 3.65 
Mannesmann - | 1828-86} | 109 7 6 
| | 





Allgemeine Elektrizitéts-Gesellschaft—The famous A.E.G. 
was founded in 1881, and is the pioneer company in the 
electrical industry. It has sixteen factories in Germany, 
has more than eighty participations in other companies, 





and does a world-wide business. Either directly or through 
subsidiaries it has working agreements with the General 
Electric Company (U.S.A.) and the International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation. Dividends (paid in February) 
for past four years, 7, 8, 8, and 9 per cent. 
appear good. 

Allgemeine Lokalbahn und Kraftwerke A.G.—This company 
owns light railways and electric railways, and has large 
shareholdings in nineteen public utility companies. Although 
the properties are practically the same as before the war, 
capital has been written down from Rm. 25,000,000 to 
Rm. 18,000,000, so that inner reserves should be increasing, 
Dividends (paid in May) have been 12 per cent. for the 
past four years, and earnings show a tendency to increase. 

Deutsche Linoleumwerke A.G.—This combine produces 
between 90 and 95 per cent. of the total German output of 
linoleum, and it also holds half the capital of the Continentale 
Linoleum Union of Zurich, which controls the leading 
Swiss, French, Dutch, Swedish, Norwegian, Italian and 
Lettish linoleum undertakings, and has also an export 
agreement with the leading British companies in that 
industry. The German company has carried out a drastic 
policy of rationalisation which should result in improved 
profits. Dividends (paid in May) have been 15 per cent. 
for the past four years. 

Feldmiihle, Papier und Zellstoffwerke A.G.—This is the 
largest printing paper manufacturing concern in Germany, 
and has also followed a policy of rationalisation. It is 
claimed that the company has the largest and most perfect 
printing paper machinery in the world, and is also a large 
producer of cellulose. The company has nine large factories 
and numerous subsidiaries and lumber trading companies 
in Germany and elsewhere. Dividends (paid in April) have 
been 12 per cent. for the past three years. 


Prospects 
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Rheinische A.G. fiir Braunkohlenbergbau und Brikett, 
fabrikation.—This is the largest and most valuable lignite 
(soft coal) undertaking in the Rhine region, and it possesses 
exceptionally rich soft coal deposits, which are becoming 
more and more used for the generation of electricity. 
A subsidiary company supplies the whole of the city of 
Cologne and suburbs with electric current. The company’s 
assets have been written down to a low figure and its shares 
are a market leader. Dividends (paid in November) for 
the past five years have been 10 per cent. 

Mannesmann-Roehren-Werke A.G.—In addition to the 
manufacture of tubes in connection with which the name 
is so well known in this country, this company is a big 
mixed coal, iron and steel concern, owning one of the most 
modern furnace plants in existence. Dividends (paid in 
July) for the past four years have been 5, 8, 8, and 7 per 
cent. respectively, and the shares are regarded favourably. 

The company holds the majority shareholding in the 
British Mannesmann Tube Co. A. E. D. 


TEA 


ONDITIONS in the tea plantation industry have been 
steadily deteriorating, and a point has now been 
reached where producers of the common grades of 

leaf are selling their crops at a definite loss. As in the case 
of rubber and tin, expanding production is responsible for this 
state of affairs, outputs during 1929 having increased by 
nearly 50 million Ibs.—29} million lbs. in Northern India, the 
largest source of supply; 12 million Ibs. in Ceylon; 13 
million Ibs. in Java; 2 million lbs. in Sumatra; and nearly 
4 million lbs. in Southern India. These extra shipments 
have come at a time when the market was already fully 
supplied, and without any corresponding growth in usage, 
the end of the year disclosed an increase of some 40 million lbs. 
in United Kingdom stocks. 


Demand in countries outside the United Kingdom has 
fallen off during the past season, but at home consumption, 
on the basis of the Tea Brokers’ Association of London 
statistics (estimated to be 90 per cent. complete), has 
expanded by about 13 million Ibs., thus consolidating our 
position as the largest tea-drinking nation in the world. 

Share values, of course, have pursued a declining course 


during the year, as the following comparisons of quotations 
of leading issues shows : 


1929. Present 
Highest. Lowest. Price. 

Amalgamated Tea ate a 28} 19 19} 
Assam Company oes =e 47/- 33/3 31/104 
Chargola .. : -- 25/- 9/3 11/3 
Consolidated Tea and haute ae 39} 19} 214 
Dooars .. ae ta —- Tae 41/3 45]/- 
Jokai ee te ai sth 91/3 60/- 58/9 
Nedeem .. as ae o« S10 34/6 37/6 
Upper Assam... a .. 63/6 44/6 42/6 


Current values are not much above bottom, and, generally, 
are at attractive levels for lock-up purposes. The coming 
report season, it is true, will be a poor one, but the fall in 
quotations must largely discount this, and as restriction 
talk is “‘in the air’ there may be a sharp change in the 
position. It must be remembered that the tea companies, 
as a rule, have saved up for a rainy day by keeping back 
substantial proportions of their profits during the pros- 
perous times, and as a result the financial position of the 


average company will bear comparison with those of any 
other industry. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


A GOOD INVESTMENT—AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 
POLICY 
HE primary business of the life assurance companies, 
as their name implies, is to provide the public with 
facilities for life assurance, but if their advertisements 
in the press are studied it will be seen that the attraction 
that is almost invariably boosted is the quality of the 
investment provided. That the investment element of life 
assurance is the selling factor cannot be denied when it is 
realised that the great majority of the policies sold are 
endowment assurances. It may be of some interest to 
analyse what it is that a good with-profit endowment 
assurance can provide as an investment that cannot be 
obtained in any other way. The advantages of an endow- 
ment assurance as an investment may be summarised under 
the following headings : 


1. Interest on small annual investments is automatically com- 
pounded, 


2. The compounded interest is received as a capital profit at the 


end of the term, and is therefore not subject to income-tax. 
3. A substantial saving of income tax is effected by the abatement 
allowed on the premiums paid. 
Life cover at practically the bare cost price is obtained. 
5. The annual saving is systematic and disciplined. 
6. A man’s life’s savings are as absolutely secure as is humanly 
possible. 


If small sums are invested in Stock Exchange securities, 
the periodical dividends received are so small as to be 
incapable of being invested otherwise than on deposit with 
a bank. It is more likely that they would be frittered 
away, so that for a man to attempt to make provision for 
his old age by investing small sums of money himself would 
be a very unremunerative proceeding. A life assurance 
company, by aggregating a large number of small sums, 
is able to re-invest its dividends immediately they are 
received, thus enhancing the amount of profits that can be 
declared as bonuses. A company is also able to spread its 
investments in a way impossible to a small man operating 
on his own, thus securing the maximum of safety of capital. 

The effect of income tax is of great importance when 
considering an endowment assurance as an investment. In 
the first place, by the Income Tax Act, 1918, a rebate of 
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income tax is allowed at half the standard rate (@.e., 2s. in 
the £ at the present time) on life assurance premiums. This 
rebate is subject to certain limitations, which, however, do 
not usually operate unless the term of the policy is short 
or unless the annual amount of premiums exceeds one-sixth 
of income. Interest earnings on ordinary investments are 
usually received as annual payments, and as such are 
subject to tax, but the interest earnings on a life policy are 
aggregated and returned as a capital profit at the end of 
the term, thus escaping income tax. A man who pays 
super tax will find an endowment assurance even more 
attractive, since the capital profits under the policy escape 
super tax as well as income tax. 

The fact that the sum assured by an endowment assurance 
policy with accumulated bonuses is payable immediately 
on death is a very attractive feature to most people, but 
some view it merely as a useful adjunct to the rest of the 
benefits. It is a peculiar trait of human nature that death 
is considered as something that can happen to other people; 
but to oneself—not until well beyond the allotted three 
score and ten! Whether one is attracted by the life cover 
or not, the fact is that if the full term of the policy is 
survived and a comparison made between the amount paid 
to the company and the amount drawn in benefits, the 
profit is such that the life cover seems to have cost nothing. 
Of course, the company has earned a certain amount of 
excess interest which has been used to pay for this. 

One of the most attractive points about life assurance to 
some people is that once a policy has been effected, subse- 
quent saving to pay the premiums as they become due is 
almost compulsory. Most people, if left to their own 
devices, tend to live right up to their incomes; premium 
due-dates come round relentlessly, and it is necessary to 
budget for premiums as an essential expense. Nevertheless, 
there are persons. who do not need this discipline, and to 
whom, indeed, fixed periodical payments are unsuitable, if 
their incomes are fluctuating. They are thus reluctant to 
tie themselves down to a systematic saving on an adequate 
scale which the ordinary endowment assurance necessitates. 
They might well give the following suggestion their serious 
consideration. To obtain the necessary life cover, a whole life 
assurance can be effected at a relatively small annual outlay. 
To provide for their old age, advantage may then be taken 
of the very favourable rates of single premium that some 
offices quote for endowment assurances. Such a policy can 
be taken out at any time when funds are high. Quite small 
policies on these lines can be effected, even for as low a sum 
assured as £25 in some offices. If the policies are all effected 
to mature round about the same date, the main advantages 
of an endowment assurance can be obtained with the 
additional advantage of limiting the future liability and 
of being able to save as and when convenient. The bonuses 
on the whole life policy as allotted can be applied to reduce 
all future premiums, thus further limiting the future liability 
and setting free further money for purely saving purposes. 

The sixth point stated above refers to the security of 
savings. In this connection, it must be borne in mind 
that if a policy is surrendered in the very early years of its 
life, the office has not had time to earn enough interest on 
the premiums to make up the cost of the life cover and 
certain incidental expenses, so that the surrender value 
will not be as much as the premiums paid, but most offices 
nowadays grant very good surrender values, even although 
their policies recite only a moderate guaranteed value. In 
any case, the difference between the surrender value and 
the amount of the premiums paid is not a loss; the policy- 
holder has had value for his money in the shape of life cover. 
Insurance companies exist to pay claims, and the greatest 
advantage to the policy-holder is always obtained by 
pursuing a policy until it does become a claim. W. P. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


THE GAS LIGHT AND COKE 
COMPANY 


The general meeting of the proprietors of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company was held at the chief office of the company on the 7th 
February. Sir David Milne-Watson, LL.D., D.L. (the governor of 
the company), presided. The report and accounts were taken as read. 

The Chairman said : The year under review has been a record one, 
a greater quantity of gas having been sold than in any previous year, 
largely due to the prolonged spell of cold weather at the beginning 
of 1929. 

A ReEcorD Output oF GAs. 

There was an increase in sales over the previous year of 4} per cent., 
representing over 2,000 million cubic feet, and we had a record day’s 
output on February 15th of over 240 millions. Notwithstanding the 
abnormal demand, we were able to give a satisfactory supply of gas 
during the whole period. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE ON DEVELOPMENTS. 


We have spent £53,000 on ‘land, mostly in connection with sites 
for showrooms; £215,000 on buildings and machinery, representing 
new gasholders, ships and showroom premises; £230,000 on mains 
and service pipes; £77,000 on meters; £182,000 on stoves; in all, 
£757,000, against which we have written off {102,000, making a net 
addition to capital expended of £655,000. This is a large sum, but 
it is fully justified by the rapid growth of the company’s business, 
which has made it not only necessary that new plant should be pro- 
vided, but that our mains should be extended and new meters and 
stoves supplied. 


SATISFACTORY WORKING Costs. 

Turning to revenue, coal and oil cost more, owing to the increased 
quantities required for the extra make of gas. It is satisfactory that, 
with an increase of 4} per cent. in our business, the gross cost of manu- 
facture was only £70,000 more than the previous year, or just over 
1 per cent. Distribution costs also show an increase, but that was 
largely due to meeting the increased demands for gas appliances and 
keeping them thoroughly up to date. 


REDUCED RETURN FROM RESIDUALS. 

The revenue from gas went up by £292,000; and rentals of meters, 
stoves and automatic fittings by £65,000. The only weak spot on 
that side of the account is to be found in residuals. Although coke 
gave an increased revenue of £67,000, the other products fell away 


by over £134,000, tar and its products accounting for the bulk 
of this. 


THE NET REsUvLT. 

To summarise, the net result of the year’s working is that after 
paying the full statutory dividend for the June half-year and con- 
tributing £50,000 to the special purposes fund, there remains a balance 
of £815,000, out of which we are enabled to declare the usual dividends 
on the 4 per cent. consolidated preference stock and 3} per cent. 
maximum stock and the statutory dividend of £5 12s. per cent. per 
annum on the ordinary stock. This, together with the contribution 
of {20,000 to the redemption fund, will absorb £670,000 and leave 


£145,000 to be carried forward—a slight decrease on the amount 
brought forward from 1928. 


THE CoMPANY’s FLEET. 


We have added three vessels to our fleet, the total number now 
being seventeen. The new vessels are intended to run up the river 
to our Fulham and Nine Elms works, and will effect a considerable 
saving on the carriage of coal. This emphasises the importance of 
seeing that the bridges over the Thames are designed so as to allow 
the free passage of cargo boats up and down the river. 


NEW TYPES OF CARBONISING PLANT. 


We have also put in hand the installation of coke ovens, to which 
1 referred last year. The order for the plant was placed last July, 
and should be working in two years’ time. The ovens will carbonise 
1,200 tons of coal per day, and will embody in their construction all 
that is best in coke-oven practice. Other makes of carbonising plant 
are also receiving every attention; last month we put into operation 
a large installation of continuous vertical retorts, and we shall shortly 
have several benches of intermittent verticals at work. The policy 
of the board ensures that new types of plant, as they are proved 
capable of reducing manufacturing costs, are quickly adopted, and in 
this way the whole plant is maintained in a highly efficient state. 


WATERLESS GASHOLDERS. 


The gasholders of the waterless type which we first brought into 
use last year have given every satisfaction—they worked through the 
very severe weather last February without giving any trouble. The 
largest we have ordered is the one that has just been completed at 

(Continued on page xiv.) 
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THE ECONOMICS OF THE 
COAL INDUSTRY 


By R. C. SMART, M.I.Min.E. 
Demy 8vo. 278pp. Map and Illustrations. 12s. 6d. 
It is not fully realised that the most exacting and trying time of 
post-war mining has yet to be faced. This book forms the first 
attempt in the rational treatment of the financial, commercial and 


industrial problems of the industry together with the latest phases 
in the utilisation of the raw product—coal. 


ROUMANIA’S 
NEW ECONOMIC POLICY 


By Professor Dr. VIRGIL MADGEARU, Roumanian uh 
Minister of Finance. Demy8vo. 80pp. Cloth, $s. 

An analysis and description of the framework of the entirely new 
economic order brought into being through the legislative reforms 
and administrative measures introduced by the Government of which 
luliu Maniu is the head. These radical changes were recognised 
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THE FLOW THEORY OF 
ECONOMICS: a Brief introduction to 


the Subject. 
By Lieut.-Colonel ARTHUR E. POWELL 


Crown 8vo. 106 pp. Cloth §s. 


This book deals with the relative rates of flow of goods and 
services (production) and purchasing power (consumption). It 
demonstrates that through the profit time-lag, suspension and 
destruction of purchasing power (savings and investment of savings), 
purchasing power falls behind production. To this cause, which is 
inherent in the modern method of costing and pricing, are traced 
most of the economic ills of the world to-day. 
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Southall. It has a capacity of eight million cubic feet, and is 300 ft. 
high. I was much attracted by the appearance of a fifteen million 


waterless holder in New York, and we are adopting a similar style 
of painting for this new holder at Southall. We hope to make what 
is undoubtedly a fine engineering structure also pleasing to the view. 


**Gioco ’—A New SOLID SMOKELESS FUEL. 


The low-temperature plant at Richmond was put into action last 
March, and since then has worked continuously. The smokeless fuel 
produced has been placed on the market under the name of “‘ Gloco.”’ 
It lights very easily, burns freely, and gives a bright and cheeerful fire. 
We have received many letters expressing appreciation of its qualities 
as a fuel—over 8,000 tons having been sold. To keep the plant working 
at full capacity 3,000 tons have to be sold every month. We are, 
therefore, hoping that a greater number of those who still prefer open 
fires will take advantage of the opportunity that is now afforded of 
using a fuel which will give warmth and comfort without distributing 
smoke and soot. 

The tar oils obtained in the process have not proved so valuable or 
so marketable as was anticipated. 

It is too early yet to say much about the commercial value of the 
process, but so far as gas-making is concerned we have formed a not 
very favourable opinion of the low-temperature process as compared 
with the high-temperature processes usually adopted by gas under- 
takings. 

Our research laboratories are very actively engaged on investigating 
the many problems which arise with regard to the manufacture and 
use of gas and residuals, and they are helping very materially in their 
solution. 


EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS. 


In view of all that is being said just now about education for 
business, you will be glad to know that we are taking active steps to 
encourage our employees of ali ranks to secure the best possible 
technical training and general education. No less than 2,000 of all 
ages are now receiving help and advice as to suitable courses of instruc- 
tion at technical colleges and other institutes providing evening 
classes. We believe that the keenness shown is symbolic of the live 
spirit animating all the officers and men of the company from the 
highest to the lowest, and you will agree that the training provided 
will be a great help to the company, not only now but in the future 
by ensuring that we have growing up a class of fully trained and 
qualified men. 


HELPING TO DEAL WITH UNEMPLOYMENT. 


The Government, in an attempt to deal with the unemployment 
problem, undertook to make a grant towards the cost of raising money 
for approved schemes which could be put in hand immediately, instead 
of having to follow a normal course and be dealt with as time and 
circumstances permitted. The company put forward certain schemes 
for consideration in connection with work which would have to be 
undertaken not immediately but in the future, and three of them 
were accepted. The work is now in hand. For a period of years, 
according to the particular circumstances of each description of work, 
the company will receive a grant to cover the interest on the money 
so expended. 


AMALGAMATIONS, 


The amalgamation of the Grays and Tilbury and Pinner Gas 
Companies became an accomplished fact on the 1st January. These 
two amalgamations, while not immediately adding much to our gas 
output, provide us with a large new area which, combined with our 
present area, extends from Windsor to the outskirts of Southend-on- 
Sea—with the exception of one small intervening space which is 
supplied by the Romford Gas Company—a distance of sixty miles— 
and increase the territory of the Gas Light and Coke Company from 
265 to 459 square miles. 


CAPITAL POWERS. 


§ The authorised capital of the company will now be over £40,000,000, 
of which all but some {3,000,000 has been issued. By the Gas 
Undertakings Act of 1929 the company may borrow up to half of the 
aggregate amount of the paid-up share capital for the time being, 
including any premiums paid in respect thereof. The effect of this 
will be to give the company further borrowing powers. 

The Gas Undertakings Act, 1929, passed by the late Government, 
will be of considerable advantage to the gas industry generally, 
though there is still need for further legislation before the industry 
can be regarded as being in a position to meet modern business 
requirements. It is hoped that before very long, legislation will be 
introduced to enable the industry to develop on a proper business 
basis. 


THE HOLBORN EXPLOSION. 


The last time I addressed you, I briefly referred to the Holborn 
explosion, which had only just occurred. Since that time, the 
Commission appointed to report on the matter came to certain 
conclusions, and though we were not satisfied that our gas necessarily 
provided the explosive mixture, we thought it well in view of the 
Commission’s findings to get into touch with the Post Office, and it 
was agreed that the company and the Post Office should each bear 
half the cost of compensation to third parties. Already a very large 
number of claims have been settled, the cost of which is included in 
the sum of £35,000 drawn out of the special purposes fund. There 
are some claims yet to be settled and naturally there will be something 
more to add to the cost, but you will be relieved to know that the 
loss, though grievous, is not calculated to hurt the company seriously. 


— 


FUTURE PROSPECTS. 

With regard to future prospects, we are every day increasing the 
outlets for the sale of gas by the installation of large numbers of 
appliances and, providing a winter is not unusually mild, as this one 
has so far been, we shall in due course reap the reward. 


THREATENED BY THE COAL BILL. 


The question causing us the most anxiety at the present moment 
is the Government Coal Mines Bill. I have on more than one occasion 
called attention to the vices inherent in Part I. of this Bill, but it js 
a matter of such grave importance to our industry and to the country 
that I have no hesitation in referring again to this measure at some 
length. The gas industry is largely, indeed almost entirely, dependent 
upon coal for the manufacture of gas. It is true that oil in considerable 
quantities is purchased for carburetting water gas, but in the year 
1928 carburetted water gas only amounted to 15 per cent. of the 
total gas manufactured in this country. You will see, therefore, how 
vitally important is the question of coal supplies and coal prices to 
the industry. 

The accusation is levelled against us that we are paying an unfair 
price for our coal, but it needs no lengthy argument to show that this 
accusation is without foundation. Gas coal, like any other, is bought 
in the open market and the prices paid are the market prices. [If 
anybody is to blame, it is not the buyers, but the sellers for selling 
coal at an unremunerative price. ? 


CREATING A MONOPOLISTIC TRUST. 


lt is not, however, as we all know, the selling price of coal that 
has induced the Government to introduce the Coal Mines Bill. It is 
their decision to shorten the miners’ hours of work which has forced 
them, as wages are not to be reduced, to placate the coal-owners by 
enabling the latter to obtain higher prices. To achieve this result 
the Government are, in effect, forcing the coal industry to convert 
itself into a monopolistic trust, and have so framed the measure that 
no effective control over the owners, nor any real safeguard for the 
consumer, can be devised. When I spoke the other day protesting 
against this Bill, I was attacked by a colliery owner who said that 
I ought to have known better. I ought not, he stated, to have attacked 
the Bill because the gas industry was itself really a trust. Such a 
statement is entirely misleading. There is no comparison between 
the statutory position of the gas industry and that proposed under 
the Government Bill for the mining industry. The gas industry is 
strictly limited as to the dividends it can distribute. Under the 
sliding scale, if we increase the price of gas we must decrease the 
dividend. This altogether prevents the exploitation of the public 
by gas undertakings. 


THE BuyeR DEFENCELESS. 


Such check, however, is wholly lacking in the coal trust proposals, 
and the public is, to all intents and purposes, left defenceless. That 
is the crux of the whole matter; the gas industry is so controlled that 
it cannot abuse its power; the coal industry is to be enabled to take 
advantage of a statutory monopoly to squeeze high prices from coal 
users, free from any restrictions as to dividends and without any 
guarantee that the extra money it is taking from coal consumers 
will be applied in making the industry more efficient. 

In the past Governments have always looked with suspicion on trusts 
and have endeavoured to put a check on their operations. Here we 
have the spectacle of a Government deliberately setting up a trust 
and, at the same time, making no adequate provision for ensuring 
that the trust does not abuse its power. 


DIFFERENTIAL INJUSTICE TO GAs. 


This trustification will adversely affect all coal consumers in this 
country, but the gas industry most of all. The spokesman both of 
the Government and of the coal industry have unequivocally stated 
that the gas industry must pay more for its coal. Part I. of the Bill 
enables the coal-owners to levy taxation upon any section of the 
community not merely for the purpose of recouping the coal industry 
for the increased costs of production due to shortened hours, but also 
for subsidising the export of coal. But the matter does not end there, 
for the coal-owners can weight the scales in favour of their own fuels 
(household coal and coke-oven coke) as against our fuels (gas and 
gasworks coke). 

Part I. of the Bill is both bad and unfair. It will increase the cost 
of living. It will prejudice the manufacture of British-made goods 
by supplying foreign rivals with cheaper coal. It permits the coal- 
owners to impose indirect taxation upon such classes of the community 
as they think fit. The coal industry, the foreign manufacturer and the 
oil companies alone will reap the benefit. 


A BounpDEN Duty. 


There are 36 million people enjoying the benefit of gas in this 
country. There are some 113,000 persons directly employed by the 
gas industry, and immense numbers indirectly employed. I have no 
hesitation in saying that, faced as we are with this partisan measure, 
it is the bounden duty of one and all to leave no stone unturned to 
ensure the rejection im toto of Part I. of this Bill. 

I cannot sit down without a word of praise to the staff and workmen 
generally for their excellent work during the past year. 

I should also like to note with pleasure the continued progress and 
success of co-partnership in the company. During the year the 


co-partners have added {96,000 to the amount of stock which they 
hold, the total sum now reaching as large a figure as £800,000. 
The Report and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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SOUTH METROPOLITAN GAS COMPANY 





INCREASED NUMBER OF CONSUMERS 





DR. CHARLES CARPENTER 


ON THE COAL POSITION 





The ordinary general meeting of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company was held on Wednesday last at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Mr. Charles Carpenter, D.Sc., M.Inst.C.E. (the President), said in 
the course of his speech: The first paragraph of the report informs 
you of the progress made during the past year in the number of our 
consumers and in our sales of gas. The increase in the number of 
consumers has been almost entirely the result of building activities 
in the south-east area of our district, where new estates are being 
laid out. There is no relation between the increased number of 
consumers and the increased consumption of gas which the report 
records. The houses were being erected over the whole year, but the 
gas consumption varied with the climatic conditions, and these 
fluctuated widely during the period under review. 

After drawing attention to the low figure for unaccounted-for gas, 
the President dealt with coke, tar and ammonia and reported that 
the large-scale coke plant at Rotherhithe would be complete this year. 

Continuing, the President said: This will perhaps be a convenient 
stage for me to refer to what we are doing in the matter of low- 
temperature carbonisation. As regards the ‘‘coalite” plant, the 
contractors are well forward with the construction of this; the retorts 
have been delivered and the late summer should see the completion 
of the work in anticipation of next winter’s requirements. As regards 
what is known as the K.S.G. Plant, there have been certain mechanical 
troubles arising in the operation of this which were rather disturbing. 
We have carbonised about 2,300 tons of coal in the apparatus, and the 
yields therefrom have been promising. I can indeed go so far as to 
say in regard to most of the low-temperature carbonising schemes 
that, simply as processes, there appears no reason why they should not 
be successful. 

THE INCREASED CAPITAL POWERS. 

Two years ago you authorised an application to Parliament for an 
increase of our capital powers. The Bill duly became law, but owing 
to an oversight a year ago you were not asked to authorise the issue 
of that capital as and when required. That omission you are now 
asked to rectify, as the time is approaching when an issue will have 
to be made. Our bank loan is not, it is true, excessive, but we are 
using in our business a larger proportion of our employees’ funds than 
is considered desirable, and we ought to replace some of this by new 
capital. 

Of the continued value of our co-partnership it is impossible to speak 
too highly. More than forty years ago my predecessor in this chair 
propounded a solution of the labour versus capital problem which has 
stood the test of time and of changing time. Professor and politician 
have in the past proved to their satisfaction that as a policy co-partner- 
ship in industry is ill-conceived and ineffective. We can in reply 
point to ours, wrought by us as pioneers in its application to the 
production and sale of gas, and of which we can in truth say it is an 
active vital force, humanising in its influence and inspiring in its 
ideals. 

The recommended dividend on the year’s working is the modest one 
of 6} per cent. The amount added to the 5 per cent. allowed on our 
ordinary capital under the basic arrangement is in round figures 
£83,874, and a similar amount is therefore automatically paid over to 
the trustees of the co-partnership fund. It is also proposed to replace 
to the extent of £30,000 our recent drawings upon the special purposes 
fund for meeting extra charges in respect of purifier and gasholder 
repairs, and our endeavour will be to build up this fund as soon as 
possible more nearly to the limits prescribed and contemplated by 
our Acts. : 

Coat-MINERS’ Hours. 

I have so far left untouched the most serious of all the matters with 
which we are face to face to-day. The late Lord Oxford aptly described 
coal as the “‘ life blood ’”’ of the nation, and that is especially true of 
that part of the nation comprised by the gas industry. Of the 
245 millions of tons raised in this country it uses but 16} millions, 
a disproportion which constitutes a great handicap in making its voice 
heard effectively compared with the organisation which speaks for 
practically all the proprietors of collieries on the one hand, or the union 
which voices the aspirations of all the employees in them, on the other. 

No reference to the coal question would be complete without including 
that of hours, and I must say a word or two with regard to that before 
I come to the most important part of the subject to which I desire to 
direct your attention this afternoon. The primary duty of a trade 
union, the one that comes first and foremost before all others, is the 
finding of, and the maintenance of its members in, employment; that 
necessity is ever paramount in its leaders’ minds, and no one can 
wonder, least of all those who have had to face the spectre of unemploy- 
ment, even with the relief given to-day by mutual insurance, that the 
avoidance of unemployment and the provision of regular work is the 
direction towards which their leaders first look for the amelioration 


of their members’ status. 
QUESTION OF REDUCTION. 


Of all methods of achieving this, none is more popular with them 
than the reduction of hours. It is so simple a process. Assume there 


is available work to be carried out which needs, say, 40,000 hours’ work 
in one month. With a normal working of 50 hours per week work 
would be available for 200 men. But 220 could be employed if the 
week were reduced to one of 45 hours. 

Little fault could be found with such a policy directed towards a 
seven-and-a-half or even a seven-hour day for the coal industry if 
other nations followed suit, and that, of course, depends on how far 
labour discussions in Geneva crystallise into accomplished facts. As 
a buyer of coal, therefore, I am not greatly concerned in the matter 
of miners’ hours, always provided their relationship is recognised to 
those current in other coal-producing countries. 

No one who knows anything about a miner’s life can fail to be 
sympathetic with him in his endeavours to minimise its disabilities. 
And, touching upon this, I should like to make a practical suggestion 
founded upon practical experience. Attention has been called to the 
increase in the number of mining accidents. It is my belief that these 
would be reduced, not by the appointment of more Government 
Officials, but by an inquiry into each made by a jury of colliery 
employees under the chairmanship of the manager or his deputy. The 
system has been followed in all this company’s works for many years 
past, and it has proved most effective in minimising danger to life 
and limb. 

THE MARKETING SIDE. 


I pass now to the marketing side of coal. It has been seriously 
suggested, and I say seriously because I understand the view has been 
accepted in Government circles, that—I quote letters in the press 
of two or three weeks since—‘‘ gas producers have been using coal 
under cost for many years past owing to the foolish competition of gas 
coal pits’’; and, again: ‘‘ It is now well known to the majority of 
the public that for some years past gas companies have obtained 
supplies of fuel at prices very much lower than the cost of production.’’ 
And, again: ‘‘-Gas companies are stated to have formed buying rings 
by which they have played off one colliery against another.’’ Finally, 
the President of the Board of Trade is reported to have stated that 
‘all parties recognised that they could not continue to sell coal to 
public utility enterprises like gas, electricity, railways, etc., either at 
a loss or at an unremunerative level.’’ So far as London is concerned, 
those statements are ill-founded. I have been closely associated for 
the past twenty-five years with the purchase of the gas coal required 
by this company, and I can unhesitatingly say it has never been a 
member of any buying ring or other like organisation. It has always 
bargained separately and independently for its supplies of coal. But 
it is said of us, ‘‘ You have not paid a fair price for your coal.” 


WuatT Is A Farr PRICE? 


What is a fair price, and how can it be tested? We have gone, 
through our agent, on to the Coal Exchange and paid within a few 
pence of the price we were asked, after, of course, the bargaining 
inseparable from all such matters. Some twenty-five years or so 
ago we interested ourselves in the output of a new colliery in Durham, 
the district from which we mainly draw our supplies. We, as users, 
worked sympathetically with them as producers in their efforts to turn 
out coal suitable for gas production, and we have been customers of 
that colliery ever since. A few weeks ago it declared a dividend of 
74 per cent. Does that support the suggestion that we have bought 
under the cost of production ? 

I have been associated for some sixteen years with a company 
engaged in the supply of gas to some important cities on the Continent. 
The prices it has paid for Durham coal have been on the whole easier 
rather than harder as compared with London purchases. Is it 
suggested that this undertaking, too, has been paying less than the 
cost of production for its coal supplies abroad ? 


COMPULSORY AMALGAMATION OF COLLIERIES. 


The President then, dealing with compulsory amalgamation of colliery 
undertakings to be carried out by a body of Commissioners, said :— 
Amalgamation should be the willing fusion of two or more under- 
takings able to pool their experience and resources for the public good. 
What will happen, I wonder, to the affairs of our old friends of the 
74 per cent. dividend, to whom I just referred, if they are required 
to take over, willy nilly, the responsibilities of one of those other 
undertakings, bankrupt to-day, but which in the past provided large 
fortunes for those associated with them? Furthermore, it is suggested 
that every colliery should have a quota of production, whether it is 
producing coal economically or not; in other words, that the well- 
managed collieries will be prohibited from working full if the demand 
falls off. Of all proposals this seems to me most undesirable. Here 
we have the very contrary of the official attitude to the generation of 
electric energy, where the uneconomical power units are to be closed 
down wherever they may be so that their place may be taken by the 
super-stations. ; 

The report and accounts were adopted and the creation and issue 
of further stock was approved. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the President, 
directors and staff. 
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REFUGE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 


Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester. 








Annual Income Exceeds £10,700,000 
Assets Exceed - - - £45,000,000 
Claims Paid Exceed - £61,000,000 
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THE YOUNG TO-DAY ARE THE OLD T0-MORROW— 
SAVE TO-DAY FOR LEISURE TO-MORROW 


At age 24 £13:13:3 yearly, which is equivalent to little 
over 5/- a week, will provide £1,000 at age of 60 
assuming present rates of bonus and tax abatement. 
Sum payable at age 60 £1 ,000 
Total payments - 492 


PROFIT - ~ £508 


The profit of £508 is in addition to an assurance at 
death of £547 upwards. 





Write now to the 


PEARL ASSURANGE GO. LTD. 


High Holborn, London, W.C. 1, 


or any representative. BRANCHES IN EVERY TOWN. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY - FUNDS £58,000,000 
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